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We take our comedy seriously. 


We believe in it, we mean. 

We believe in the kind of good 
humor you find in “Ozzie & Harriet,” 
for instance. 

And we believe in its effectiveness 
as a medium for advertisers. 

The audience that has followed 
this series into its eleventh year gives 
weight to our belief by once again put- 


ting it in first place in its time period.* 
The audience has also chosen to 
keep their dials on ABC-TV. Three 
comedies that follow “Ozzie & Har- 
riet”’ on Thursday nights are also 
first in their time periods.* They are 
“My Three Sons,” in its second sea- 
son, ““Donna Reed,” in its third, and 
“The Real McCoys,” in its fourth. 


You can’t laugh off success like 
this. So if you’re serious about selling, 
get your laughs from the comedies on 
ABC-TV. 


ABC Television 


*Source: Nielsen 24 Market TV Report, Average Audi- 
ence, Week Ending Oct. 8, 1961 




















“next to KONO-tv... 
e this isthessurest'way. — 
to get audience response”’ 

















San Antonio's Channel 12 
id 


The BEST response in San Antonio comes from the BIGGEST television audience! 
ARB's June *61 report on 6:00 P.M. to Midnight (Mon. thru Fri.) shows 
KONO.-TV, ABC, with 44.7 .. . while others trail with 29.8 and 25.9 


Get the. “'Inside Story’’ on San Antonio Television 


Represented by the Katz Agency 
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Women are watching more daytime television than ever bef d watching more of it on 
the CBS Television Network than on any other. And with good-reason. Day after day they can 
anticipate an exciting new chapter in their favorite daytime dramas—among the longest run- 
ning programs in television. In fact, back in 1950, this network was the oneto innovate the whole 
idea of daytime television, opening up to housewives a wonderful world of entertainment and 
information throughout the day: A world that could titillate them with inventive games. A 























world where they could watch CBS News’ distinguished correspondents elucidate the cru- 
cial issues of our time. A world in which a Captain Kangaroo could fascinatenot only children 
but mothers as well. In short, a world of daytime programming that would captivatethe big- 
gest audiences in network television, as it has for the past three consecutive years. Listing Ss 
no question about it: when it comes to having a way with women, 
advertisers can always depend on the CBS Television Network to 





To authenticateCBS has 15% bigger daytime 
audiences than Network B...80% bigger than 
Network C. Also 4 of the top 5...7 of the top 10 
...10 of the top 15 programs. Source: Nielsen, 
year to date, 7 am to 6 pm, Mon.-Fri., AA basis. 












































TheBIG 0 ™""™ 
KRLD-TV Television Age 
PICTURE ‘chime 


An empire within an empire, the country’s second largest 


Texas greatest TV soap maker is tv's second largest client. 


coverage area... 


38 MARKETING MAZE 
30% 


Who decides its course, what influences its plan, how it sue- 


of Texas retail sales ceeds or fails. 










TELEVISION PULSEBEAT 


—_ 
—_ 


The programming picture and its commercial impact—its 


reach, cost and effectiveness. 


} AGENCY SEXTET 


i 





Its members, their work and its evaluation, their rewards 








CITY pore and their future roles 
COVERAGE IN THE “I 
DALLAS - FT. WORTH AREA 


54 FINANCIAL COMPLEX 
KRLD-TV beams its far-reaching . : d 7 
Channel 4 signal — lowest frequency in An analysis of the giant parent concern, Unilever, and its 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Area — at maximum : . 
power from atop Texas’ tallest tower functions in the world market 





(1,685 feet above average terrain). 
58 Texas and Oklahoma counties, includ- 
ing the Dallas-Fort Worth Metropolitan 


Areas, are in the KRLD-TV picture . . DEPARTMENTS 

$4.8 billion in spending potential, $3.6 

billion in retail sales. 

(Source: SRDS Consumer Market Cato, 10 Publisher's Letter 60 Film Report 
July, 1960) 


KRLD-TV » 


36 counties 


Report to the readers Round-up of news 


— 


8 Letters to the Editor 


75 - 100% The customers always write 70 Wall Street Report 
7 counties The financial picture 
50 - 74% 


12 counties 23 Tele-scope 


23-40% What's ahead behind the scenes 4 
3 counties 71 Spot Report 


under 25% 





a . Digest of national activity 
r 25 Business Brrometer 

NCS #3 percentages as applied to F 
Nielsen's U.S. TV estimates as of Measuring the trends 


101 In the Picture 


27 Newsfront Portraits of people in the news 


The way it happened 








THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD STATIONS 59 Viewpoints 102 In Camera 


Channtl J Dallas--Ft. Werth Programming pros and cons The lighter side 


Clyde W. Rembert, President 
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MLL SAY THIS... 


YOU CAN 
QUOTE ME... 
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NORFOLK=NEWPORT NEWS 





METRO AREA 


Incredible—but ‘True! 


Yes, metro Norfolk-Newport News is greater in 
urban population than all those metro areas com- 
bined (source: Sales Management’s Survey of Buying 
Power). 


Dig a little in Tidewater Virginia and you’ll find 
other surprises—and a lot of treasure buried statis- 
tically. 


For example, standard market statistics omit many* 
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millions in retail sales by the dozens of commissaries, 
post exchanges, shops, clubs, etc., operated here 
by Army, Navy, and Air Force bases for service 
personnel, their families, and authorized civilians. 


Just the civilians employed by federal installations 
here (greatest military concentration in the world) 
outnumber all manufacturing production workers 
in the State of Delaware! 
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CHARLOTTE = 
EREENSBORO- HIGH : 
WINSTON =SALEM 
RALEIGH 
DURHAM _ 


Se Os 5 
ie Bs 





URBAN POPULATION — | 


Another hidden plus—of $200 million in effective These are some of the reasons why Philip Salisbury, 
buying income—lies in the fact that the huge editor and publisher of Sales Management has called 
armed forces payroll is largely available for dis- Norfolk-Newport News “‘America’s most misunder- 
cretionary spending. stood market.” 


For more information, write to any of these stations, at Norfolk, Va. 


WTAR-TV WVEC-TV WAVY-TV 


CHANNEL 3—CBS CHANNEL: 13—ABC CHANNEL 10—NBC 
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STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


WGAL-TV 
Channel & 


Lancaster, Pa. 
NBC and CBS 


y 
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Representative: MEEKER 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Unique in Business Annals 


ASCAP has a contractual relationship with the tv industry that 
is unique in the annals of American business. 

It is unique because ASCAP’s revenue from the tv industry bears 
little relation to value received. 

It is unique because, for one reason or another, ASCAP has been 
allowed to extract $18 million a year from the television industry. 
Four years ago television poured $12 million into the coffers of 
ASCAP. Projecting this figure, the industry could very well be pay- 
ing ASCAP over $30 million a year five years from now. 

It is unique because the motion-picture industry pays ASCAP 
under $1 million a year. 

The famous Alden Rochelle case of 1947 estabiished for the 
motion picture industry that music was to be paid for at the source. 
This mearit that ASCAP could not charge licensing fees directly 


_to the motion picture exhibitors. 


It is unique because the consent decree of 1940 and the revised 
consent decree of 1950 were specifically designed to give stations 
the option of a blanket or per-program license. This would mean 
that a station that carried very little music would equitably pay less 
than a station that was carrying more musical programs. However, 
ASCAP has made the per-program license so cumbersome, so com- 
plicated and so expensive that there is not a single station that has 
been able to use the per-program licensing arrangement. It would 
seem hard to justify that ASCAP should be paid for the many 
hours of programming that carry no music at all. There is no doubt 
that this is an inequitable arrangement that needs to be adjusted. 

No one will argue that the composer should be paid for his crea- 
tive effort. It can be argued, however, that because his works are 
performed on television this entitles him and his publisher to per- 
ennial social security. 

Under normal circumstances the value of music should be deter- 
mined by the initial user and the composer. However, ASCAP by 
collecting tariff at the other end of the line has really tapped a 
Comstock Lode in television. 

Take the situation of feature films, for example. The background 
music of these films has been paid for by the producer when the 
motion picture was made. The motion-picture houses that exhibited 
the film did not pay any performance rights to ASCAP. The movies 
are then shown on television. The stations are required to pay for 
the music in these films many times over. ASCAP collects, in a 
sense, double fees. It would seem, therefore, that the television 
industry has been a multi-million-dollar soft touch for much too 
long. 

What can be done about it? The All-Industry TV Station License 
Committee under Hamilton Shea, wsva-tv Harrisonburg, Va., has 
had several meetings to blueprint a course of action. The com- 
mittee needs the financial support and endorsement of every tele- 
vision station if it is to go forward effectively with the work it is 
doing. 


Cordially, 





CHEVY EOI bi 


CBS-TV 

ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS 
Produced "LIVE” FROM NEW YORK 
By THE THEATRE GUILD 
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In South Bend 


Paar outpulls 


ATLANTA 


in total homes 


Average audience per |5 minute 
segment according to *A.R.B. 
market reports, March, 196l. 


TV HOMES IN PAAR 
CITY SURVEY AREA* HOMES* 


Atlanta 738,000 10,856 
Charlotte 928,600 9,970 
Lansing 711,900 6,973 
Memphis 515,400 15,864 
New Orleans 481,000 15,410 
San Diego 421,000 10,920 
South Bend 215,600 16,290 


You can make this comparison with other shows and you 
will come up with similar results, proving that WNDU-TV 


» is not only one of the top-rated NBC stations in the nation 
hr but your basic buy in the South Bend Market. 
=> Represented by 
‘\ 


Venard, Rintoul and McConnell 
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More congressmen w the proverbial “little bird” that 
told us, we'd hardiy mention it. But the Senators and Representatives themselves were the source! 
85% of Congress responded to a special survey completed in July, 1961.* WRC-TV & NBC came out a 
staggering favorite over other Washington stations .. . with 56% more votes than all other stations 
combined! This marked preference went to WRC-TV for its complete news coverage, thorough analysis, 
distinguished commentators and wide-range of news and informational programs. We're pleased — 
but not surprised. WRC-TV has always aimed at and attracted the adult and knowledgeable 


audiences in Washington. You can attract them too...on WRC-TV, of course! WRC TVS 
*—Walter Gerson & Associates, Inc. " oe 


CHANNEL 4 IN WASHINGTON - NBC OWNED 
REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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RVICE PAR EXCELLENCE. Unparalleled tape editing service is furnished by Reeves’ eight 
A TV Tape Recorders for clients who give them their toughest jobs. It means the finest electronic 

Hiting from a variety of sources—tape, slides, films. The producer has at his command every 
chnical convenience possible. He can count on top quality... the economy of single-camera, 
ne-by-scene shooting ... plus flexibility and simplicity in electronic mixing. 


You, too, can get the superb pictures that will produce repeat 
business from your clients, plus the technical excellence that will make the tough 
jobs less arduous. Call the RCA Representative—with confidence, for the best in 
matched equipment and service. Or write to RCA, Broadcast and Television 
Equipment, Dept. AE-278, Building 15-5, Camden, N. J. 


BUSINESS BUILDER. Reeves reports they have 
built their business through the superiority of 
results they get with RCA TV Tape Equipment. 
Key to this is the RCA "Pix-Lock.” Using this new 
equipment they can assure roll-free pictures in 
switching and provide commercially perfect 
fades, dissolves and a full range of special 
effects. In addition "Pix-Lock” improves original 
picture quality of tapes they receive for editing. 
These amazing electronic facilities allow them 
to turn out the most salable tapes with the great- 
est production facility and technical perfection. 
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because we have RCA TV Tape!” 


...Says Bob Byloff, Reeves Studios, New Yor! 


“We're often called upon to edit a production that picks up 
film clips and tapes from several sources, combining them 
with tape, film and live pickup. The technical excellence of 
RCA TV Tape Equipment gives us an edge on the really 
complicated assignments. We find our RCA TV Tape 
Biacilities give us the ability to actually improve on the 
quality of tapes, regardless of origin. With RCA TV Tape, 
no job is too tough to tackle!” 
More and more producers and stations are now using RCA 


TV Tape Systems. They get superior results from a con 
pletely matched line of equipment. The system includ? 
TV Tape Recorders, Studio Cameras, Film Cameras, Pr 
jectors, Monitors, Switching and Special Effects . . . matche 
both electrically and mechanically to work together. RC 
makes it feasible to get everything from a single reliab 
source . . . equipment that is built and operated accordir 
to proved broadcast procedures . . 
engineering counsel and service everywhere. 


. backed up by tc 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


® 








Letters 


to the 
Editor 





Fall Starts and Finishes 

I enjoyed reading the predictions 
done by your anonymous Madison 
Avenue columnist. (Viewpoints, TV 
AGE, Sept. 4). In not too many weeks 
after a few Nielsen ratings we'll be 
able to find out whether or not he 

was correct in his predictions. 
At any rate, it will be interesting. 
Dick PowELL 
President 
Four Star Television 


Hollywood, Calif. 


I hope your man is right in our 
regard. We all can use a hit these 
days. 

Ezra STONE 
Screen Gems, Inc. 


Hollywood, Cali. 


. Naturally I was delighted with 
the prediction as to the success of 
Dr. Kildare. 1 must commend your 
anonymous columnist on his good 
judgment. I only wish he had elabor- 
ated a little bit more. 

Seriously, I am grateful for your 
thinking of me. 

Hersert HirsCcHMAN 

MGM-TV 

Hollywood, Calif. 


I hope the prognostication about 
Bus Stop is correct . except the 
prediction that it will take us 13 
weeks to turn the corner. 

Rosert BLEES 
20th Century-Fox 
Hollywood, Calif. 


I certair'y do have a comment 
about the 
anonymous Madison Avenue colum- 
nist—I hope he’s right. And that 


capsule description of me—brother! 


predictions of your 


Hope he’s right about that, too. 
PauLt Monasn 
MGM-TV 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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More Viewpoints 

I don’t know who “GBR” is, but | 
should like to congratulate him on 
his Viewpoints in TELEVISION AGE. 
This column in the August 7th issue 
contained the best precis on broadcast 
audience research I can recall seeing 
in the press. 

My colleagues in our broadcast di 
vision tell me that he’s been equally 
cogent and knowledgeable—as well as 
a pleasure to read—ever since you 
launched Viewpoints last spring. The 
industry can do with a lot more of 
the same! 

A. C. NIELSEN Jr. 
President 
4. C. Nielsen Co. 


Chicago 


Moment of Truth 
. . I read the articles on mass 
print media (“Moment of Truth,” Tv 
aGE, Aug. 7 and 21) with a great deal 
of interest. Your magazine looks at- 
tractive and meaty. 
ALFRED S. DASHIELL 
Managing Editor 
Reader’s Digest 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


From ‘Down Under’ 

We are avid readers of TELEVISION 
AGE and look forward to seeing this 
fine publication regularly. 

We are extremely interested in co- 
operative advertising, particularly in 
regard to the food and grocery trade 
for both television and advertising 
programs. And this primarily in the 
local scene as well as in national tele- 
vision. 

Whilst browsing through some old 
copies of TELEVISION AGE we came 
across a letter written by J. Wendell 
Sether of J. Wendell Sether & Asso- 
ciates, congratulating you on an arti- 
cle on cooperative advertising which 
appeared in the Dec. 14, 1959, issue 
of TELEVISION AGE. 

Searches have failed to locate a 
copy of this issue, and we would be 
erateful if we could obtain a copv of 
the publication or of the article. 

ALBERT J. Camp 

Managing Director 

Albert J. Camp & Assoc. Pty., Ltd. 

Sydney, Australia 


Nashville ARB 
We notice in the August 7th issue 
of TELEVISION AGE on page 61 that you 
list the top syndicated film shows in 
the Nashville market according to the 
ARB June 1961 report without any 
reference to Man and the Challenge. 
. . the June 1961 ARB Nashville 
. shows that this Ziv-United 
Artists release on channel 8 had a 


report .. 


metro rating of 24, a full six points 

ahead of the show you listed as first. 

This also gives us three of the top 

syndicated programs, as well as five 

of the top 10 network shows which 
you correctly listed. 

Rosert L. CHAuDOIN 

Tv Operations Director 

wsix-Tv Nashville 


Small Agencies 
. your article, “Small Agencies 
Like Television” (tv ace, Sept. 4) 
was very comprehensive and helpful. 
TELEVISION AGE is must reading for 
anyone working in the media. But, 
since I, like so many others, work on 
the small-agency level; I find stories 
slanted toward our problems most 


helpful. 
R. W. Hoover 


Executive Vice President 
Kuswa-Fisher-Hoover, Inc. 
Milwaukee 


Tidewater Promotion 

We were delighted to see a story 
on the Tidewater market presentation 
(“Three For One,” Tv ace, Aug. 7). 
As you know, much effort and ex- 
pense has gone into the makeup of 
the three stations’ joint effort. We feel 
sure your readers will find the infor- 

mation accurate and well reported, 
James W. Evans 
Promotion Director 
wTArR-AM-TV Norfolk, Va. 


TvB and Spot 
WWL-TV is heavily in favor of TvB 
concentration in the area of spot tv. 
Mr. Paul’s article is sensible, time- 

ly! 

Maurice A, GuILLERMAN 
General Sales Manager 
WWL-TV New Orleans 
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WBEN-TV 
IN A $3.5 BILLION MARKET 


Your product is in the Western New York spotlight when you spot your sales 
effort. on WBEN-TV. 





WBEN-TV, with its high tower and maximum power, delivers a 15-county area 
in Western New York and Northeastern Pennsylvania, plus a bonus audience 
of over 2,000,000 people living on the Canadian Niagara Peninsula. 


And you get more than coverage. You get impact! For Channel 4—Buffalo, 
is the television pioneer of the area—with 13 years of audience loyalty to its 
credit, over a decade of leadership in audience preference. 


Don’t hide your product story under a bushel. Spotlight it in the clear, bright 
picture of WBEN-TV. See how your TV dollars count for more on Channel 4. 







Get the facts from Harrington, Righter & Parsons, 
National Representatives 


WBEN-TIV = 


The Buffalo Evening News Station CBS in Buffalo 
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ViICOLONELS MAJORITY 





The TV and Radio Stations represented by PGW play an impor- 
tant part in the everyday life of a majority of the nation’s homes. 


And the PGW Colonels in our ten offices from coast to coast are 
always ready, willing and very able to show you the best ways to 
reach these millions of homes with spot television on these fine 
television stations. Won't you give us a call? 


FOR SPOT TELEVISION 


EAST— SOUTHEAST CHANNEL PRIMARY CHANNEL PRIMARY 
WAST ... Albany-Schenectady-Troy .. 13... ABC KMBC-TY . . Kansas City Ge Pee 5 6s AOC 
WW4J-TV - « Detroit seee eee eeee 4... NBC WISC-TV .. Madison, Wisc. <b =)* 400 te 2 . Ces 
WPIX ... NewYork .....226-. 11... IND WCCO-TV . . Minneapolis-St. Paul .... 4 . CBS 
WCSC-TV . . Charleston, S.C....... 5... CBS WMBD-TV. . Peorla......:..-. -. 31... CBS 
x WIS-TV . . . Columbia, S.C. «..... 10... NBC. KPLR-TV ... St.Louis ........ ao BE . IND 
; WLOS-TV . . Greenville, Asheville, =o 
a nnn Naa EE KARD-TV . . Wichita. .......... 3... Nec 
: WFGA-TV . . Jacksonville ........ 12... NBC KFDM-TV . . Beaumont -......+-- 6... CBS 
WIE SEE Ts 5 cee 4... CBS KRIS-TV .. Corpus Christi ......- 6... NBC 
WSFA-TV . . Montgomery ........ 12 NBC-ABC WBAP-TV ... Fort Worth-Dallas ..... SS... NBC 
WSIX-TV .. Nashville.......... 8... ABC KENS-TV . . SanAntonio ...-.+.++ 5S... CBS 
WDBJ-TY .. Roanoke .......... 7... CBS 
WSJS-TV .. Winston-Salem-Greensboro . 12. . . NBC MOUNTAIN and WEST 
KBOI-TV .. Boise “eee eee eseee 2... CBs 
MIDWEST— SOUTHWEST KBTV » Denver ....... +e ABC 
WCIA-TV .. Champaign-Urbana éscm . CBS KGMB-TV . . Honolulu . . aevevnse (mane css 
WOC-TV .. Davenport-Rock Island ... 6... NBC KMAU-KHBC-TV 
WHO-TV .. DesMoines ........ 13... NBC KTLA . Los Angeles .....++ «« 5S... IND 
WDSM-TV. . Duluth-Superior ...... 6... NBC KRON-TV . . San Francisco ..... a. 4... NBC 
WDAY-TV . . Fargo oeeeewn eee e eee 6 .« NBC KIRO-TY . . Seattle-Tacoma “er eee 7... CBs 
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Pioneer Station "epresentatives Since 1932 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT FT. WORTH LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. Louis DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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how to score 
more sales in 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ASIC ABC IN PITTSBURGH AV,V4 AE 


BIG TELEVISION IN PITTSBURGH 
THE KATZ AGENCY, Inc. 
National Representatives CHANNEL 





WHAT’S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Te | ia = 3 Cc O p @ 


CBS Readies Counterattack 

With NBC-TV already booming its guns to the ef- 
fect that year-end will find that network established as 
the world’s largest single advertising medium (a posi- 
tion held by CBS for a number of years), the financial 
wizards at 485 Madison are working on an apparent 
discrepancy in the TvB-reported gross billing figures. 
The problem revolves around the fact that TvB does 
not take into consideration CBS breaks to advertisers 
for “horizontal contiguity.” If things check out, the dis- 
crepancy could result in TvB listing CBS daytime gross 
tabulations lowered by as much as 10 per cent. Correc- 
tion of the practice, CBS thinks, would provide a more 


realistic gross large enough to overcome any slight mar- 
gin NBC might show. 


Regionals Return to Syndication 

Initial sales of Biography, produced for Official Films 
by David Wolper, recall the earlier days of syndication 
when important regionals were the key to success. Of- 
ficial has sold the 39-episode series to Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. for a seven-market spread in northern and 
central California, and two additional regional deals 
are in the works. In New York the Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co. has purchased the series program, 
through Benton & Bowles, for prime-time showing over 
wnsc-TvV. (For other aspects of the Official success story, 
see Wall Street Report, page 70.) 


Record Toy Budget Set 

What is said to be the largest advertising budget in 
toy-industry history, $4.5 million, most of it earmarked 
for television, has been set by Mattel, Inc., of Haw- 
thorne, Calif., for 1962. The amounts tops by 30 per 
cent Mattel’s allocation for the past year. Both network 
and spot are scheduled for heavy increases. Approximate- 
ly $1.5 million is being funneled into network tv, where 
Mattel, which has pioneered all-year toy advertising, is 
sponsoring the new Matty’s Funnies, with Beany and 
Cecil on ABC-TV beginning Jan 7. According to Clif- 
ford W. Jacobs, vice-president for marketing, the coming 
year will also see increased concentration in spot tv, be- 
ing presently utilized in 50 markets on a three-month 
preceding Christmas basis. Carsan/Roberts, Inc., of Los 
Angeles is the agency on the account. 


Niles Steps Up Program Efforts 

Fred Niles Productions of Chicago (and now of New 
York) primarily known as a commercials and_ indus- 
trials house, is stepping up efforts in television program 
production. At least two new series (designed for net- 
work showing) are in the works for next season. The 
company now distributes Ed Allen Time and creates 
and produces Light Time for the National Lutheran 
Council. The latter has been sold in 165 markets. 


Third Seven Arts Package 

Seven Arts Associates is readying its third big help- 
ing of Warner’s “Films of the Fifties” for possible Jan- 
uary distribution. Reportedly better than other pack- 
ages, it includes Mr. Roberts, Battle-Cry, April in Paris 
and others. Company has enough Warner product to go 
to 1964, whereupon it will let loose more 20th Century- 
Fox, then more Warner's. The latter is delighted with 
sales figures on the packages because the movie com- 
pany shares nearly 50-50 in the gross after a certain 
point has been reached. 


Spot Bull’s-eye for Birds Eye 
Eight major markets, covering New York City and 
virtually all of New England, begin heavy schedules of 


filmed minutes and 20’s next week for eight new frozen- 


vegetable dishes from General Foods’ Birds Eye divi- 
sion. The products, the first in a long line of new items 
from the division, will go into national distribution fol- 
lowing the northeastern introduction. Prime-time com- 
mercials, 40 per week in New York, 27 per week in 
the New England markets, will carry through the six- 
week kick-off period. Another Birds Eye product, the 
recently introduced “Tiny Taters,” is moving westward 
into Chicago and midwestern markets, along with San 
Francisco and coastal areas, with spot placements. Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York, is the agency; Peter Speng- 
ler is the timebuyer. 


Today Show Finds New Clients 

NBC-TV’s new Today show, featuring a newsman 
(John Chancellor) instead of an entertainer (Dave Gar- 
roway), is apparently as successful as ever. Biggest news 
from NBC-TV is an $800,000 order coming into the 
show in December. The name of the advertiser is being 
kept secret, but another important sponsor who came 
in this month (for three months) is Lincoln-Mercury 


with $400,000. 


More Local to Syndication 

At Random, produced by wepM-tv Chicago has been 
sold to six stations since it was put into syndication by 
CBS Films. Tide of good local production continues 
to rise (see “Tv’s Off-Broadway Shows.” TELEVISION AGE, 
Oct. 16). 


‘Esquire’ in Trouble? 

Esquire magazine is reported to be having problems 
serious enough that some insiders are guessing the mag- 
azine may follow its sister publication, Coronet, into 
oblivion next year. Despite editorial vitality, Esquire 
has problems of up-spiraling costs and diminished news- 
stand sales resulting from cutrate subscription giveaways 
(see “Moment of Truth,” TELEVisION AGE, Aug. 7 and 
21). Big question now at Esquire: are there 850,000 
non-subscribers who will buy the magazine each month? 
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requires a special formula, so does modern advertising 


Old- ee * PABST knows from experience, just as “old time flavor” 







and PABST’s special ingredient is SPOT TELEVISION. 
Through SPOT TV’s unique flexibility, PABST is able to match 


& advertising effort to sales potential in each market. 
Your HR salesman can show you the right formula for brewing 


up heartier sales figures for your client. He’s a specialist 
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Business barometer 


For the third month in a row local television business in August showed a decline 





from the previous month, 
but network billings re- 
versed their direction, 
after dropping for two 
months, to make the 
August-over-July recov- 
ery that is customary 
for this division of 
television business. 


The exclusive TELEVISION 
Business Barometer sur- 
vey indicates that local 
billings were off 1.5 
per cent, as compared 
with July, while network 
totals were up 2.6 per 
cent over those for the 
same period. 


AGE 











; not unusual for local 
business to be off in 
August. A check of local 
reports for the month 
Since 1954 shows that 
only twice was there an 
increase for the period, 
with the biggest dip— 
4.7 per cent—occurring 
in August of 1960. 








Conversely, network has shown 
an increase each August 
during the seven-year 
period for which monthly 
records have been kept, 
with an unprecedented 
strength displayed in 
August of last year via 
a 12.6-per-cent gain 
over the month before. 








In the year-to-year comparison 
network billings for 
August were a record- 
setting 23.3 per cent 
ahead of those at the 
same point a year 
earlier, while local was 
up 5.4 per cent over 
August '60. 
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(A copyrighted feature of TELEVISION AGE, Business Barometer is based on a cross-section of stations in all income ond geographical categories. Inferme- 


tion is tabulated by Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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Yes ... but the market for children’s N 
products is a very grown-up one. Here ol 
are some of the wide-awake marketers CRACKER JACK 
who are selling kid stuff via Channel 11 DELUXE READING TOYS 
in Pittsburgh. How about you? one OVS 


GOLDEN BOOKS 
HAPPY HOUR TOYS 
KOOL-AID 

MARX TOYS 

MATTEL TOYS 

POLL PARROT SHOES 


CHANNEL 





THRIFTY BINDERS 
VIEWMASTER 

WELCH GRAPE JUICE 
WESTERN TABLET 
WHITMAN TOYS 


The eyes of Pittsburgh 
Represented nationally by Blair-TV 
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THE WAY IT HAPPENED 


The view from that glass enclosure ................ page 27 


New developments in television research ........ page 27 
Does Shell or doesn’t Shell? A disclosure ........ page 29 


Lever Addenda 


This entire issue is devoted to the 
marketing, television, financial and 
agency activities of Lever Brothers. 
Certain sidelights, however, make for 
an entirely new story—the behind- 
the-scenes one, so to speak. The 
following material is presented in 
fragmentary form, as it was obtained 
by various researchers and reporters. 

® Lever recently asked CBS-TV to 
switch its discount status to that of 
“over-all,” thus equalizing its dis- 
counts over the entire year, and al- 
lowing the company to effect a sav- 
ing that could go as high as 10 per 
cent this winter. 

® The 900 employees in Lever 
House receive no coffee breaks (ex- 
cluding a few people who get theirs 
on the sly). 

® The campaign currently under 
way to introduce Mrs. Butterworth’s 
Syrup is considered by many onlook- 
ers to be one of the most complete 
marketing presentations ever de- 
vised—in which there is almost total 
identity between the product, its 
name, its packaging and its adver- 
tising. 

¢ Mrs. Butterworth’s Syrup ob- 
viously takes its name from product 
qualities, but name-givers apparently 
overlooked the following speech 
quoted in the special Procter & Gam- 
ble issue of TELEVISION AGE last year: 

“I never take up a piece of Ivory 
soap without saying ‘God bless the 
Procter & Gamble Co.’—not so much 
for the blessing of good soap that 
cleanses, and floats on the water—as 
for their effort to solve an important 
economic question in the interest of 
liberty and humanity.” 

The date of the speech: Feb. 3, 
1896. The place: Ivorydale, Ohio. 
The speaker: The Honorable Benja- 
min Butterworth, an itinerant Con- 
gressman. 


® In reply to a rival marketer’s 
assertion that various Lever products 
were “in trouble” because premiums 
(dishtowels, silverware) were offered 
with them, a company executive 
asked, “Has the prize in the box 
ever hurt Cracker Jack?” 

© Lever formulae for television 
buying, according to a media man 
who has worked on both the Lever 
and Procter & Gamble accounts, are 
“pretty sound and—while they don’t 
make for brilliant buys, perhaps—are 
highly efficient.” 

® Tours through the Lever build- 
ing on Park Avenue leave thrice 
each afternoon, Monday through 
Friday, and consist of brief glimpses 
of a typical office floor (14th), the 
company cafeteria (where employes 
dine in one of four shifts for less 
than a dollar), the lounge, the ter- 
race above the second floor and the 
lobby. Total elapsed time: a courte- 
ous and cheerful 10 minutes, not 
including waiting for elevators. 

© Lever Brothers Co. seems to 
put its corporate image forward 
more than does Procter & Gamble. 
Thus, Lever print ads and commer- 
cials more often than not carry a 
guarantee by Lever, while P&G’s 
efforts in this direction are more or 
less confined to engraving its name 
on one side of the bars of Ivory. A 
Lever executive dismissed this ap- 
apparent policy difference with the 
comment that you have to look 
“pretty fast to see or hear the Lever 
name” on commercials. 

® While many people are under 
the illusion that Lever’s Lux Video 
Theatre finally just ran out of pull. 
reasons for the program’s eventual 
failure were more complex. In the 
early *50s the Hollywood star and 
contract system was still very much 
in effect, and the program had end- 
less difficulty in obtaining the loan 


Newstfront 


of stars. Nor would studios release 
scripts as they had to Lux Radio 
Theatre. The tv show scored its first 
big hit with an adaptation of a Faulk- 
ner story, but after that there were 
few famous scripts and very few 
distinguished originals. 

© A report has circulated in re- 
cent weeks that Lever Brothers had 
tried to buy time on the NBC-TV 
JFK Reports but was refused be- 
cause of a feeling at the network 
that politics and soap didn’t mix. 
A high Lever official seemed to con- 
firm the report while assigning no 
reason for the network's action, but 
a check with the network brought 
the reply that NBC-TV would be 
“tickled pink” to obtain such spon- 
sorship for this and other public-af- 
fairs programs. “We welcome every 
overture,” said a spokesman. 


Imposing Plans 

The Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising’s momentary departure a year 
ago from its usual function as the 
sales bureau of the tv industry when 
it decided to underwrite a “Compe- 
tition for Exceptional Plans in the 
Field of Television Research” has 
come to fruition with the announce- 
ment of the 18 winning plans. 

The competition was designed to 
contribute to the advancement of 
scientific knowledge in the field of 
mass communications and was un- 
derwritten by TvB in the belief that 
all practical communicators—adver- 
tising, education, public affairs, 
Government—and scholars alike share 
the same fundamental questions and 
the same problems in mass communi- 
cation. 

Nearly 150 plans for research in- 
to the field of human behavior and 
television were entered by the closing 
date of the competition last March 
15, with more than half the entries 
coming from faculty members of 59 
colleges and universities. Ad agen- 
cies, industry, advertisers, commer- 
cial research organizations, founda- 
tions and media were also represented. 
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See where Des Moines 
is a “preferred city” for 
the fifth straight month 
in Sales Management’s 

business activity forecast? 


Yes, sir! And our 

campaign is going great 

on KRNT-TV, a most 
unusual station! 










The preferred stations in this “preferred city” are KRNT Radio and TV, 
leaders in ratings, leaders in community service . . . leaders in the billing 
parade. Our share of local television business in this major 3-station 
market has always averaged nearly 80%; our local radio business has 
always been way ahead in a 6-station market. 


Most folks don’t realize this about Des Moines — we're 36th in the FCC 
list of markets according to appropriation of national spot TV revenue. 
The same sources prove that Iowa’s capital and largest city is a good 
radio market, too. 


You know you're right when you buy these most unusual stations, KRNT 
Radio and TV, the stations people believe in and depend upon. And you 
know you're buying at the same low rate as everyone else when you deal 
with these responsible stations. 


Buy “the live ones”— KRNT Radio and TV, Cowles stations ably repre- 
sented by The Katz Agency. 


KRNT 


RADIO AND TV —- Des Moines 


An operation of Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. 
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Eighteen of the plans were selected 
for award: publication in a special 
book, and an honorarium of $250; 
the two considered best by the com- 
mittee of eminent social scientists 
who conducted the competition were 
awarded $4,000 and $1,500 addition- 
ally. 

Top honors and the $4,000 went to 
“The Role of Television in Shaping 
Adolescent Behavior,” authored by 
Dr. Arthur J. Brodbeck, consulting 
psychologist, project of political so- 
cialization, Yale University, and 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Jones, a film re- 
search consultant of Los Angeles. 


A plan tagged “Scientific Tele- 
vision Methods Applied to Analysis 
of Perceptual Feedback in Behavior” 
garnered the $1,500 second prize, 
Authors of this plan are Dr. Karl U. 
Smith, professor of psychology at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
William M. Smith, chairman, de- 
partment of psychology at Dartmouth 
College. 

Other winning entries included 
“A Study of the Relations of Per- 
sonality to Perception of Television 
Advertising Messages,” “The Influ- 
ence of Family Structures upon the 
Patterns and Effects of Television 
Viewing,” “A Descriptive and Ana- 
lytic Study of the Secondary, Remote 
Effects of Television,” “The Effects 
of Aggression Content in Tv Pro- 
grams upon the Aggressive Behavior 
of the Audience” and “A Plan for 
Investigating the Process of Effect 
of Television in Inducing Action.” 

The competition was conducted by 
a governing committee headed by Dr. 
Mark A. May, professor emeritus of 
Yale University and chairman of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission for In- 
formation, as chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were Dr. Leon 
Arons, secretary and TvB vice pres- 
ident for research; Prof. C. R. Car- 
penter of Penn State University; 
Prof. John B. Carroll of Harvard 
University; Dr. Joseph T. Klapper 
of General Electric; Prof. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld of Columbia University; 
Prof. Wilbur Schramm of Stanford 
University, and Milton Sherman of 
Benton & Bowles. The late Prof. 
Samuel A. Stauffer of Harvard also 
served on the committee. 





The competition, announced early 
last fall, was set very broadly; the 
research plans could be concerned 
with any aspect of human behavior- 
ism and television, either by itself 
or in combinations with other means 
of communicating. Any research 
strategy or combinations could be 
used, and anyone from any field 
could participate. 

The governing committee evaluated 
each plan on the basis of the im- 
portance of the problem selected, the 
originality and breakthrough poten- 
tial of the research strategy as well 
as its soundness and practicability, 
the potential of the anticipated re- 
sults for generalization and the clarity 
and completeness with which the 
plan was presented. 


Shall Shell? 


“We're working on our 1962 ad- 
vertising plans right now,” vice pres- 
ident and media director Samuel L. 
Frey of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc., told a gathering of the Amer- 
ican Association of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives late this month, “and— 
we ain't talking.” 

The _ better-than-100 
men, Mr. Frey acknowledged, had 


newspaper 


come “hoping to hear some hot 
news.” Instead, they were treated to 
a slide-film 


Shell all-print campaign, with the 


presentation on that 


only excitement consisting of a mild 
slap by the media executive at OB- 
&M-rival Ted Bates and its newly 


unveiled Mobilgas television drive. 


MR. FREY 











“Despite some initial misgivings 
I myself had about the public read- 
ing our long copy,” he said, “we've 
found that quite a few people are 
familiar with the nine ingredients 
in Shell. Whether they can encom- 
pass 21 or not remains to be seen.” 

Drawing a whistle from the as- 
semblage, Mr. Frey noted that 
through September ’61, Shell ads ap- 
peared in 1,477,000,000 copies of 
daily newspapers. Figuring two 
readers per paper, nearly three bil- 
lion potential exposures were counted 
by the agency—and, with a 55-per- 
cent noting figure, a percentage 
cited as not out of reason for Shell 
ads, a total of 1,624,700,000 expos- 
ures were calculated. “You might 
say,” Mr. Frey concluded, “that 
since there are 108 million adults 
over 21 in the country, every one 
of them has been exposed to Shell 
ads 15 times between January and 
September.” 

In thanking the group for the co- 
operation provided OB&M, Mr. 
Frey remarked that at the beginning 
of the campaign only 25 per cent 
of the newspapers the agency in- 
tended to use had 
frequency discount. The percentage 
is now up to 71. “While this is highly 


some form of 


encouraging in less than a year's 
time, we feel many newspapers are 
still behind the times in their think- 
ing,” he said. 

The slide-film, prepared by the 
Bureau of Advertising, used Daniel 
Starch-supplied data to 
Shell’s consumer impact in the print 
media. Among other things, the 
soundtrack noted that an offer of 
free information on termite control 
buried at the bottom of one Shell 
ad resulted not only in letters to 


document 


the company for the gratuitous ad- 
vice, but in a “jamming” of the com- 
pany switchboard. 

While 
men seemed disappointed at the 
media executive's failure to announce 
a continuation of the year-long all- 


a few of the newspaper 


print effort (with one onlooker re- 
marking that the “great job!” ad- 
dress smacked of a baseball 
nate’s vote of confidence in his man- 
ager), tv might take comfort from 


mag- 


” 


the old expression, “No news. . . . 
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The programming standards of a television station are always on view. All you need do is watch wy, 


see that wpix-11, New York’s Prestige Independent, has the “network look”—an array of iY 
network proven and network caliber programs night after night. Groucho Marx, Wyatt Earp, iy 
One Step Beyond, World of Giants, Troubleshooters, It’s a Wonderful World, Wanted, Dead u o. 
or Alive are some of the new fall shows joining the best looking and top-rated independent i 

in New York—and the only one qualified to display the NAB Seal of Good Practice. Only 
WPIX gives you minutes in prime time in such a network atmosphere. A client list that is 98% WAS 


national advertisers is the clincher. where are your 60 second commercials tonight? 


NEW YOR K’S PRESTIGE si allieiatadiiaRe 
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The 
house 


that Lever 


An empire within an empire, 


the country’s second largest soap maker is also 


tv’s second largest advertiser 


ever Brothers Co., American subsidiary of the 
Unilever combine (London and _ Rotter- 
dam), is perhaps the most erratic, most operatic 
and most interesting of soap makers. In one year 
(1949) it managed to lose $7 million; a decade 
later it was able to report a new high in sales and 
earnings; last year sales dropped five per cent 
while profit fell an alarming 25 per cent below 
the previous record year. 

Today Lever seems to be at a critical moment 
in its history. One from which, most observers 
agree, it will recover, in its usually dramatic and 
unpredictable way. But things are critical not 
because earnings fell in 1960—it wasn’t an espe- 


NIGHT PHOTO, LEVER HOUSE, BY EZRA STOLLER 


cially auspicious year for many concerns—but 
because in the uncertain soap, toothpaste and 
detergent fields a slip can mean a crash: brand 
loyalties constantly waver, what was a best seller 
three months ago may moulder on the shelves 
tomorrow. Successful new products are the key 
to success. Lever, in the past year, has drawn a 
blank in the new-products sweepstakes. 

This, in itself, would not be a particularly up- 
setting situation under normal circumstances. 
But Lever can’t afford too many slips, for it is 
constantly faced with that infernally clever mar- 
keting machine, Procter & Gamble, to which it 
has been running a rather poor second for years. 
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Behind a translucent exterior, Lever radiates a quiet confidence 


(Sales and earning for P&G, to make 
the inevitable odious comparison, 
rose to still new highs in fiscal 1960 
and fiscal 1961.) 

And to aggravate matters further, 
Lever, as a subsidiary of the awe- 
some Unilever complex, should be re- 
turning about five per cent of its 
gross sales, and it’s not doing it. The 
return is more like three per cent. 

(Lever’s situation today has been 
likened — by a former employe — to 
that of the club fighter who goes out 
each round only to be jabbed off bal- 
ance by a bigger opponent and then 
must return to an indignant manager 
who tells him, “We can beat him, kid. 
We can do it. Just get inside! Get 
inside!” ) 

Lever has never really gotten in- 


side. 


Bigger and Smarter 


On the other hand, Lever remains 
the second largest company in the 
field. Even if net earnings were below 
1959’s record, they still amounted to 
$11.4 million. The company is get- 
It has 
learned to feint, roll with a punch, 
counter and even to break the rules 


ting bigger and smarter. 


on occasion by leading with a straight 
right, as when it introduced Wisk 
without so much as a test-market 
look-see. 

It has also developed into a some- 
what more sophisticated media opera- 
tion: apparently (but not necessar- 
ily) following P&G’s lead, Lever has 
placed a growing proportion of its 
advertising dollars in television. In 
1957, when P&G already had 80.6 per 
cent of its budget in tv, Lever still had 
only 55 per cent. But by 1960 Lever 
had invested 84.4 per cent of its 


measured advertising in television, 
and there is every indication that this 
proportion will increase. 

And in research, that abstract area 
from which all new products come, 
Lever has stepped up activities con- 
siderably. The company is off on a 
special crash program 
which will see still more new prod- 


three-year 


ucts, and improvements on existing 
products, come into exisience. 


Interesting Complex 


On the following pages TELEVISION 
AGE has attempted to present the in- 
complex that is Lever 
Brothers—its history, its structure, its 
present-day thinking. Separate arti- 
cles covering its use of television, its 
marketing operation, its relations 
with its six advertising agencies and 
a financial analysis of its parent, Uni- 
lever, are presented. They follow a 
similar special issue (TELEVISION AGE, 
Oct. 31, 1960) on P&G, television’s 
biggest advertiser. 

First, a word about Lever: it is in 
the soap, detergent, toothpaste and 
food fields primarily, and on just 
about all of those fronts (with the ex- 
ception of margarines) it must com- 
pete with P&G and Colgate. The 
company’s executives, housed in what 
is fondly described as the “Glass 
Menagerie” —the gleaming, trans- 
parent edifice on New York’s Park 
Avenue—are infected with the Proc- 
ter bug and research into ways of cur- 
ing it. By comparison, Colgate barely 
interests them. 


teresting 


With such national institutions as 
Lux toilet soap, and the “all” lines, 
Lever is in a solid enough position to 
move ahead. It has, after all, the most 
solid financial support any company 


PHOTO BY PAUL BERG, ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


could wish in Unilever, which is the 
world’s largest advertiser, and prob- 
ably the most diversified marketing 
operation going. 

The diversification began in the 
States back in 1895 when William 
Hesketh Lever (later to become Lord 
Leverhulme) opened up a New York 
sales office to handle Lifebuoy and 
Sunlight soap, then manufactured 
only in Port Sunlight, England. Pos- 
sibly influenced by an 1843 statement 
of the German chemist Justus Liebig 
that “the quality of soap consumed 
by a nation would be no inaccurate 
measure whereby to estimate its 
wealth and civilization,” the founder 
of the soap empire had effected a 
minor revolution in his trade in Eng- 
land, and was later to be hailed as a 
“true Elizabethan, 


asset.” 


and a national 


Packaging Emphasized 


With his brother James Darcy 
Lever, William H. founded the com- 
pany in 1885. Somewhat in the fash- 
ion of P&G when it got started here, 
the new Lever firm emphasized pack- 
aging, 
goods. 


brand names and quality 
(It sold its soap in neatly 
packaged tablets instead of from a 
long bar in grocers’ shops and called 
it Sunlight.) The advertising was as- 
sertive, direct and apparently convinc- 
ing. It was aimed at the grocers. 
“There is no soap a man can sell that 
will do his trade so much credit as our 
soap.” 

After World War I the Lever com- 
pany found itself in the margarine 
business, placed there initially by the 
English Government, which had been 
worried about the country’s supply of 
edible fats. From this move grew the 
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friendly rivalry with Jurgens and Van 
den Bergh, both of which were also 


involved in fats and oils. 


A merger 
seemed inevitable and did in fact 
begin in 1927 when Jurgens and Van 
den Bergh formed the Margarine 
Union in England and the Margarine 
Unie in Holland. This was followed 
by the amalgamation in 1937 between 
these two companies and Lever Broth- 
ers, Ltd. The Lever organization 
alone was monolithic at the time (by 
1925, at his death, Lord Leverhulme’s 
empire was world-wide through a sys- 
tem of associated companies which 
then numbered 250), and the merger 
made it sort of super monolithic. 
The complex became known as Uni- 
lever, Ltd., London, and Unilever, 
N. V., Rotterdam. Both have identi- 
cal boards of directors (see financial 
story, page 55). 

It consists today of better than 500 
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Research, the key to development of successful new 


companies in just about every coun- 
try outside of the Iron Curtain, em- 
ploying some 300,000 people. In 
1960 its volume reached better than 
$3.8 billion, and the scope of its op- 
erations is so broad that it is doubtful 
if any officer can name them all. 


More Than an Octopus 


In Africa, for instance, its wholly 
owned subsidiary, United Africa Co., 
Ltd., is so diversified that to call it 
an octopus, as many have, is to un- 
derstate the case. It operates ship- 
ping lines, supermarkets, assembles 
automobiles, imports all sorts of mer- 
chandise, and of course, through Uni- 
lever, is involved in plantations. It 
also raises pigs, manufactures con- 
crete cement and plastics, sells insur- 
ance and cuts and exports timber. It 
owns an interest in a spring-mattress 
factory in Nigeria as well as in the 


Nigerian Brewery, Ltd. 

In the States, meanwhile, the small 
New York sales office opened in 1895 
also began to grow, but not in such 
an astronomical way. Production of 
Lifebuoy and Sunlight soap started 
two years later, and the sales head- 
quarters were transferred to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (only to return to New 
York 55 years later.) 

In the company’s first year of oper- 
ation and production 500 cases of 
Lifebuoy and 50,000 cases of Sun- 
light were sold through the facilities 
of one plant and with the help of 50 
employes. 

In its early years Lever divided the 
country into two sales areas, perhaps 
exhibiting a certain regional bias 
fashionable at the time: there was the 
New England region and what was 
then called the General Territory, i.e., 
the rest of the country. The six New 
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England states were covered by a 
dozen salesmen operating out of Cam- 
bridge, while the rest of the country 
was serviced by just a few men who 
concentrated on the jobbing trade. 

But with the growth of retailers 
across the country Lever found it nec- 
essary to expand into this area, and 
Lamont-Corliss & Co. was appointed 
exclusive sales representative for what 
was still known as the General Terri- 
tory in 1909. Ten years later Lever 
opened up its own sales offices in five 
major markets across the country, and 
as the business expanded additional 
offices were established. 

At the same time, the number of 
Lever plants began to grow. A large 
soap - manufacturing operation was 
opened in 1929 in Hammond, Ind., 
and four years later a third plant in 
Edgewater, N. J., was built to manu- 


facture shortening. With the acquisi- 


products, is being stepped up mightily by the Lever organization 


tion of the Hecker Products Corp. in 
1939 plants in Baltimore, Maryland 
and St. Louis were added. The Clear- 
ing Plant was added in 1944 with the 
acquisition of the Pepsodent Co. 
These were followed after the war by 
construction of an ultra-modern plant 
in Los Angeles and a $3-million re- 
search laboratory in Edgewater. 


Product Expansion 


New products came onto the scene 
almost immediately. Lux flakes, which 
went into production in 1907, was a 
slow but effective starter. By 1914 its 
sales amounted to less than 10,000 
cases, but by 1924 sales had climbed 
to over two million. Rinso, brought 
out in 1919, was timed to coincide 
with the new-fangled washing ma- 
chine. It was the first granulated 
packaged soap which would, said the 
advertisements, “soak clothes clean 





and eliminate washboard scrubbing.” 

Lux toilet soap, now very much a 
part of the American heritage, was 
brought out in 1924. It was estab- 
lished (and is maintained today) with 
the aid of endorsements from famous 
screen personalities—“9 out of 10 
Screen Stars use Lux Toilet Soap.” 

Lever’s first diversification move 
was made in 1936 when it entered the 
food field with a pure all-vegetable 
shortening, Spry. With the acquisi- 
tion of Hecker Products it was able 
to add Silver Dust and Gold Dust to 
its product list. Swan, a white float- 
ing soap, was put on the market in 
1941. 

A further diversification move was 
made in 1944 when Lever purchased 
the Pepsodént Co. and established it- 
self overnight in the dentrifice, tooth- 
paste and oral-antiseptic fields. 

Throughout these years, using 
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The Mission Of Our Company 

Is To Make Cleanliness Commonplace 
To Lessen Work For Women 

To Foster Health And 

Contribute To Personal Attractiveness 
That Life May Be More Enjoyable 
And Rewarding For The People 

Who Use Our Products 


WILLIAM HESKETH LEVER 








William H. Burkhart Milton C. Mumford W. N. Burding 





Harold H. Webber Samuel Thurm Howard Eaton 
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Lever’s Advertising and Sales Patterns 





tising budget.* 


Lever Brothers, until it reduced advertising expenditures last year, was able to report increased 
sales and earnings each year since 1956 (when it began releasing an annual report). In that 
five-year period, as the table shows, television received an increasing share of the total adver- 








Tv % of 
Total Ad 
Year Network Tv Spot Tv Budget Total Budget 

1956 $11,322,643 $ 4,535,010 55 $30,208,313 
1957 16,297,289 7,642,980 55.1 43,482,670 
1958 21,958,373 16,578,860 75.8 50,817,674 
1959 32,734,955 14,118,940 82.5 56,767,363 
1960 28,613,140 16,535,560 84.4 53,518,182 
1961+ 14,811,730 9,711,000 


Sales Net Profit 
(000) (000) 
$281,700 $ 3,000 
345,600 5,900 
382,600 10,100 
409,600 15,200 
388,600 11,400 








* Sources: TvB/LNA-BAR, TvB/Rorabaugh. 


print and radio, Lever had consistent- 
ly made sales and earnings gains. But 
trouble began to develop immediately 
after the war when it became apparent 
that it had fallen behind in a new 
and vital area: synthetic detergents. 
Throughout its long climb Lever had 
been run by the late Francis Count- 
way, who had done so much to make 
“B. O.” unpopular. But the ever-wily 
P&G had gotten a big jump in the 
synthetic-detergent field and had 
properly anticipated its potential. 

When Charles Luckman succeeded 
the retiring Mr. Countway in 1946, 
P&G’s Tide was already on the way. 
Mr. Luckman, an aggressive competi- 
tor in the best tradition of the soap 
business, brought out Surf in 1948, 
but Tide was already in first place. 
Profits fell in that year, and 1949 was 
a near-disaster. Mr. Luckman, mean- 
while, tried to move into other fields, 
but without notable success. 

It was Mr. Luckman, however, who 
made the decision to centralize the 
company’s activities (and its three 


+ First six months 


major divisions) in New York. The 
result led to some inevitable confusion 
and bad feeling, so that his succes- 
sor, Jervis J. Babb, formerly of S. C. 
Johnson & Co., had a rocky go of it 
for a while. Mr. Babb took over as 
president in 1950, two years before 
the actual move into Lever House. 
Earnings were not impressive in the 
early 50s, and Mr. Babb was suc- 
ceeded by William H. Burkhart in 
1955. The company began a slow but 
steady climb to new sales and earn- 
ings records. Significantly, Mr. Burk- 
hart came up through the Lever ranks 
—he was not an outside man. 

The long and costly trouble Lever 
had in establishing itself in a strong 
position in the synthetic-detergent 
field is in the best tradition of the 
soap opera. Lever brought out Breeze 
and Surf, Rinso Blue and Silver Dust 
Blue, but was unable to change radi- 
cally its share, or lack of share, of 
the market. It had, however, achieved 
notable success in the food field with 
the introduction in 1950 of Good 


Luck margarine, made from a new 
vegetable oil formula. 

Lever’s big break in synthetic de- 
tergents came in 1955 with a liquid 
synthetic for clothes and for dish- 
washing, Lux Liquid. It was placed 
on the market with relatively little 
promotion and became an overnight 
hit. It was also in this year, and under 
Mr. Burkhart’s leadership, that Im- 
perial margarine (containing butter 
and milk) and Dove (containing one- 
quarter cleansing cream) were brought 
out. Wisk, a liquid, heavy-duty de- 
tergent, was introduced in 1956. 

In 1957 Lever purchased the “all” 
line from Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
in 1958 acquired “air-wick” from 
Seeman Brothers. At the same time, 
Stripe toothpaste (contains hexa- 
chlorophene) and Lucky Whip, a low- 
calorie whipped dessert-topping in a 
pressurized can, achieved national 
distribution. 

More new products followed, not 
all of them successful. In 1959 the 


(Continued on page 83) 
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ol ee your chance to enter the 


world’s biggest contest!” 

That phrase, mailed along with a 
handful of coupons offering “money 
off” on the purchase price of a variety 
of new products from Lever Brothers 
Co., appeared at mid-menth before 
the eyes of hundreds of thousands of 
the country’s housewives. The offer- 
ing of $1 Million In Prizes! to pros- 
pective customers stems, it would be 
indicated, from the precepts of Wil- 
liam Hesketh Lever, who became a 
successful soap salesman (and founder 
of the world-wide Unilever operation) 
in 1885 because he “never forgot the 
point of view and requirements of the 
consumer.” 

Perhaps ironical — and certainly 
not foreseen back when Mr. Lever was 
packaging (an innovation) small bars 
of Sunlight soap and advertising it 
throughout Great Britain —is this 
period when Lever Brothers asks pur- 
chasers to enter the “world’s biggest 
contest”—while the company itself is 
engaged in a contest many times 
greater, a struggle with Procter & 
Gamble for ever-larger shares of the 
U. S. market. 

There can be little doubt that Lever 
and P&G are arch combatants, despite 
earlier indications that the former 
company was going to try a policy of 
neutrality. In 1959 Lever president 
William Burkhart, now chairman of 
the board, noted that the firm in- 
tended to concentrate on new products 
noticeably different from any that 
P&G was marketing, rather than try- 
ing to outsell (and outspend) its 
rival on similar products. “What we 
did,” Mr. Burkhart was quoted as say- 
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marketing 


TMLUsSe- 


tho influences its plan, 
what affects Us course, 


chy it succeeds or fails 


ing, “was to quit trying to meet Proc- 
ter head on. We just stopped wearing 
ourselves out in a frontal battle we 
could never win, and started going 
around them.” 

The theory, reportedly subscribed 
to by present Lever head Milton 
Mumford, resulted in a rash of new 
brand names — Lux Liquid, Wisk, 
Stripe, Dove — that P&G could not 
match . . . immediately. The final 
word there, of course, is the stickler, 
for time has shown that Procter & 
Gamble can, if it so desires, match a 
competitor, product for product, 
while outspending him better than 
two to one. 


Detergent Rivalry 


Take Handy Andy, for example. 
Riding the liquid-detergent boom 
begun by Lestoil, Lever tested its ver- 
sion in 1958 and moved into full-scale 
national distribution in 1959, spend- 
ing several million dollars for net- 
work television advertising backed by 
some spot. P&G, of course, came in 
at once with an $8-million push on 
its Mr. Clean. 

Again, Praise “beauty bar”—a de- 
tergent soap—was unveiled by Lever 
about the same time, and almost im- 
mediately was overwhelmed by Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s $4-million expendi- 
ture on Zest. 

Whether or not Lever intended to 
have the field completely and _ per- 
manently to itself on these and other 
products “covered” by competitors is 
questionable. At any rate, such in- 
stances have given rise to an apparent 
change—since 1959—in Lever think- 


ing. 





“We're doing both,” said advertis- 
ing head Samuel Thurm as he ex- 
plained the company’s 
operation. “In we're 
meeting P&G directly; in others, we’re 
going around them. Take Mrs. But- 
terworth’s Syrup — that’s a product 
they don’t have. And we’ve got Vim 
detergent tablets across the country 
—they’re still testing one called Salvo. 
At any one time we have 20 products 
in test markets; some are new ver- 


two-fronts 


many areas, 


sions of existing products, others are 
completely new items.” 

One thing is obvious, and that is 
that the men in the glass house at 
390 Park Avenue aren’t afraid to 
throw a few rocks Cincinnati-way. 
Praise soap, noted above as being 
downed by Zest for a firm hold on the 
market, is once again fighting its way 
through a small group of test markets 
in a new medicated formula. (The 
“old” product is still on some grocers’ 
shelves—10¢ off.) “If the original 
product was a failure,’ Mr. Thurm 
was asked, “does it make good sense 
to bring out a new, improved fail- 
ure?” 

“We'll know next year,” the execu- 
tive replied, quickly citing a number 
of instances in which fading products 
were revived and given new life. 
“Look at our own Lifebuoy. It had 
been going downhill for years, people 
didn’t like the odor, the color—now 
it’s repackaged, available in white, 
pine green, with a different look, and 
it’s doing fine. There’s no established 
formula on how to win.” 

In an effort to get as close to a for- 
mula as possible, Lever Brothers in 
the past half-dozen years made a vari- 














9 out of 10 Screen Stars care for their 
Skin with Lux Toilet Soap 





Dorothy Mackaill—First Na- 
tlonal—“Lus Toilet Seap 
lovely for the skin.” 


Joan Crawford—M. G. 
M.—“‘Never have I had 
anything like it for 


Clara Bow — Paramount 
. M keeping the skis 
smooth.” 
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Mary Brian—Paramount. “Lus 
Toilet Soap keeps smooth ‘studio 
skin’ in perfect condition.” 
Billie Dove—First Na 
tienal—“"tt is detight- 
fully pure and refresh- 
ing te the skin.” 


Janet Gaynor—Fos— 
“Lus Toilet ——- hase 
caressing quality.” 
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¥, | Leading Directors 
af} say smooth exqui- 
site skin is girl’s 
greatest charm. 
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» 
All the great film 
studios have made 
Lux Toilet Soap the 
official soap in their 






Bebe Daniels Phyllis Haver—Pathe 
Paramount De Mille 

Laura ta Plante—Uni- 

versal—""lt gives my 

skin a marvelous 

smoothness.” 


May McAvoy—Warner Bros 
—“It keeps my > 


exquisitely 






dressing rooms. 
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Lois Moran— For—** Leaves my 
skin wonderfully smooth.” 






Renée Adorée, M.G.M. 
— “It is certainly a 
lovely soap. Lenjoy it.” Cnciitnain “ities 


Esther Ralston — Para- 
lictous to the skin 


mount—“‘It leaves my skin 


























like velvet. Corinne Griffith— First National 
i i i i bath 
A few more of the stars who use this soap in their luxurious bathrooms 
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Luxury hitherto found only in French soaps at 50¢ or $1.00 a cake - now 1 (O¢ 
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They weren't content with the single cake to 
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4k jor LUX TOILET FORM Joday 


From Lifebuoy’s bow in 1895 evolved 


After any exercise 


use Lifebuoy in the bath 


You can fre its refreshing, puri- 
fying effect on your skin-—and the 
skin soon shows it. 

Lifebuoy removes all perspiration 
odors, and produces a gloriously clear 
complexion. 





This new form of soap—in fine 
granules—brings a new way of 
washing clothes 





Bathe with it—shampoo with it— 
wash your hands with it— just once, 
and the Lifebuoy habit has won you. 


- No ordinary soap can possibly do 
the work that Lifebuoy performs. 


It's the soap with the clean smell 


Y ‘onset P 
LIFEBUDY 
HEALTH SOAP 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


At your Druggist’s 
iC of Grocer’s. li he 
hasn't ft, send % 
(stamps or coin) for 
@ tall size cake to 
Laver BROTH ERS 
Co.. Dept. 9, 
Cambridge, 
Mass, _ 


























1961’s marketing complex for dozens of brands 


ety of changes in its marketing opera- 
tions. One was to move to a product- 
manager set-up similar to that used by 
many of the drug, food and toilet- 
requisites concerns that have exten- 
sive rosters of brands. Under the 
system, the product manager on each 
item controls personnel with respon- 
sibility for all marketing aspects of 
the product. Previously, groups of 
individuals handled promotions, pack- 
aging, pricing, advertising and the 
like for all Lever brands—often with 
little internal communication and a 
wealth of confusion. 


Important Changes 


Other important changes occurred 
in the company’s selling and distrib- 
uting operations, with a large num- 
ber of smaller food stores dropped 
from the list of direct accounts serv- 
iced by the Lever salesmen—so that 
they could concentrate on the super- 
market and chain-store levels — and 
with new company-owned warehouse 
constructed adjacent to 
Lever processing plants in Hammond, 
Ind., Los Angeles and elsewhere. 
Such plants, while costly in the 
amount of automated equipment 
called for, free the company from the 
necessity of leasing warehouse space 
and are expected to provide savings 


facilities 








in the long run. 

And it is the long-run situations that 
seem to influence most Lever think- 
ing, at least so far as its advertising 
is concerned. Two springs ago Wil- 
liam H. Burkhart addressed the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, ex- 
plaining Lever’s view of the key role 
of advertising in the marketing plan. 
Advertising’s job, he said, is “the cre- 
ation of a product reputation that has 
a kind of permanence, something a 
management can count on.” 

A company’s profit opportunity, 
Mr. Burkhart continued, 
through being able to increase the 


comes 


sales momentum of a product with 
“successively lighter pressure on the 
accelerator” —in other words, an 
established brand should continue to 
build sales although its advertising 
weight is reduced. The establishment 
of a proper “brand image,” he said, 
takes precedence at times over “some 
sparkling new thinking on a brand’s 
advertising,” which conceivably could 
boom product sales. If such “cre- 
ative” thinking does not get quick ap- 
proval from management, “it well 
may be because of the fear that the 
long-range result may be detrimental 
to the brand image.” 

Whether or not, in today’s fiercely 
competitive picture, Lever’s advertis- 


febuoy Soap is made of the purest 
ingredients. 


At deaters shways Five Cents the cake, of ty mall, two cohen Tee Come 












life- 


It is soap perfection. 


LEVER SROTMERS LIMITED, NEW YORE orrices 


ing agencies—not to mention rival 


marketing men — would agree that 
established brands will continue to 
increase sales under lessened adver- 
tising budgets is problematical, to say 
the least. Mr. Burkhart, 
noted further in his 


however, 
address that 
“management is not against bigger 
budgets, providing they sell more— 
in fact, disproportionately more. The 
ratio of advertising expense to sales 
income must go down as total volume 


goes up.” 
Not an Easy Task 
The task afforded the sextet of ad- 


vertising agencies employed by Lever 
Brothers, then, is not an easy one: 
they must constantly strive to lower 
the unit cost of advertising. One 
method of doing this, of course, is to 
devise a memorable campaign that 
springs to mind immediately the pros- 
pective consumer sees a brand name. 
Lever in the past has had its share of 
such themes — Pepsodent’s “Poor 
Miriam . . . neglected using Irium” 
and “You'll wonder where the yellow 
went,” Lifebuoy’s “Singin’ in the 
bathtub, singin’ for joy” and foghorn- 
sounded “B.O.” promotions, Rinso’s 
cheery little lady shrieking “Rinso— 
White!” and Lux still-used endorse- 


ment by lovely Hollywood stars. 
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Lever Brothers: 1960 Gross Time Billings 
Brand Network* Spot? Total 

“air-wick” $ 635,923 138,140 $ 774,063 
“all” 2,842,865 858,660 3,701,525 
Breeze 394,122 928,860 1,322,982 
Dinner-Redy 231,012 209,220 440,232 
Dove Toilet Soap 1,903,855 654,430 2,558,285 
Gayla Toilet Soap — 31,200 31,200 
Good Luck Margarine oe 538,200 538,200 
Handy Andy 2,254,206 963,160 3,217,366 
Hum Detergent — 98,960 98,960 
Imperial Margarine 1,062,664. 1,210,280 2,272,944 
Institutional 9,923 2,560 12,483 
Lifebuoy Soap 1,219,308 104,320 1,323,628 
Lipton Instant Tea 500,296 — 500,296 
Lipton Soup 690,071 733,180 1,423,251 
Lipton Tea 2,447,295 2,429,880 4,877,175 
Lucky Whip 432,105 203,490 635,595 
Lux Liquid Detergent 2,617,140 904,980 3,522,120 
Lux Toilet Soap 1,204,567 777,400 1,981,967 
Mrs. Butterworth’s Syrup — 64,780 64,780 
Nifty Liquid Scouring Cleanser — 8,270 8,270 
Oratabs as 3,980 3,980 
Pepsodent 2,003,261 16,110 2,019,371 
Pepsodent Toothbrushes 155,447 — 155,447 
Pepsodent Toothpaste, brush 46,092 — 46,092 
Praise Toilet Soap 1,820,546 454.300 2,274,846 
Reward —_— 28,690 28.690 
Rinse 494,646 843,880 1,338,526 
Silver Dust — 857,970 857,970 
Spry — 189,940 189,940 
Spry Liquid a 22,650 22,650 
Starlite Shampoo — 23.240 23,240 
Stripe Toothpaste 1,669,798 1,583,820 3,253,618 
Surf Detergent 814.530 212,740 1,027,270 
Swan Liquid Detergent — 661,460 661,460 
Summer County Margarine —_ 35,420 35,420 
Vim Detergent — 6,850 6,850 
Wish Bone Salad Dressing 385,227 — 385,227 
Wisk Liquid Detergent 2,778,241 734,490 3,512,731 

TOTAL $28,613,140 $16,535,510 $45,148,650 











* Source: TvB/LNA-BAR. + Source: TvB Rorabaugh 
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If current Lever-product themes 
are not so indelibly stamped upon the 
consciousness of the American con- 
sumer, the company is inclined to 
attribute it not to any deficiency in 
idea, but to the huge number of ad- 
vertising impressions heaped upon 
that consumer daily. “To be heard 
and rer embered under today’s adver- 
tising conditions,” says the 1960 
Lever report to employes, “requires 
very skillful work in the area of ad- 
vertising copy. What was once serv- 
iceable has become of little value. 
What was once outstanding has be- 
come fairly ordinary. To produce 
messages which are effective in to- 
day’s climate — messages which get 
the interest of the consumer and leave 
her with a memorable and compelling 
idea—will require increasing skill on 
the part of our own marketing people 
and our agencies.” 

Advertising vice president Sam 
Thurm, commenting on the passage 
quoted, remarked that each product 
from Lever “has to stand on its own.” 
Certain brands, such as Dove soap, 
are highly successful, he noted, but 
others, “despite Vance Packard’s con- 
tention that advertising can make 
people buy anything,” have a tough 
fight in the face of strong competi- 
tion. 

As with the other giants in the field, 
much of the competition for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar that Lever faces is 
caused by its own forays into the 
marketing of rival products to exist- 
ing ones. From the company’s Re- 
search and Development Center in 
Edgewater, N. J., and through acqui- 
sition over the past few years have 








come Dove “non-soap bar” to com- 
pete successfully with long-popular 
Lux, Praise deodorant beauty bar to 
struggle against Dove, Stripe tooth- 
paste to battle Pepsodent and a host 
of others. Additionally, moves into 
such fields as margarines (Good 
Luck, Imperial), dessert toppings 
(Lucky Whip), frozen foods (Din- 
ner-Redy), and room deodorants 
“air-wick”) have. caused Lever to 
clamor for more shelf space and ex- 
pend larger advertising budgets in an 
effort to catch the shopper’s eye. 


Diversification Problem 


“Diversification everywhere is a 
problem,” said Sam Thurm. “We had 
Lux soap. Then we had two sizes of 
Lux soap. Then we had five colors 
of Lux soap in two sizes. Then Camay 
went the same route, then others—all 
fighting for consumer attention.” 

In order to match Procter & Gam- 
ble in the store, if not in advertising 
expenditures, Lever Brothers (as does 
its rival) keep close watch on shelf 
space provided its products. In addi- 
tion, it has tried such tacks as pack- 
aging innovations—a larger size for 
Lux Liquid than P&G’s rival Joy to 
provide the retailer a larger mark-up, 
metal cans vs. P&G’s breakable bot- 
tles (a short-lived advantage when 
the plastic squeeze-bottle came in) — 
along with other sidelights of direct 
selling. 

“We have a little closer contact 
with Lever salesmen than we do with 
the P&G or Colgate people,” a super- 
market manager told TELEVISION AGE. 
“They come in more often, I guess, to 
check on how things are going and 








see if there’s anything we need.” 

Another spokesman for a small 
chain of markets noted that Lever “is 
somewhat more flexible in its adver- 
tising allowances than P&G — which 
cuts a very fine line. Lever isn’t as 
particular, and they allow you to 
make a dollar or two sometimes.” 

“Both companies are pretty much 
the same on ad allowances,” con- 
tradicted an executive of a nation- 
wide supermarket chain, “although 
it’s true that there might be a little 
more leeway if a product isn’t mov- 
ing. But, if it’s not moving, you don’t 
want it. And when they’ve got the 
customers with them, everything is 
strictly by contract.” 

Virtually all those contacted 
claimed P&G and Lever were pro- 
vided equal facings in the stores. 
“You have to treat them fairly,” said 
one store owner. “Don’t forget, Lever 
is not a small company. If they see 
three rows of Dash and only one row 
of ‘all’, they ask for three rows, too. 
Then Colgate comes in and wants the 
same thing. They all do it, and if you 
favor any of them, you’re in trouble.” 

Another speaker on the matter of 
Lever’s getting its products on the 
store shelves: “I don’t think Lever 
has ever come in with anything like 
P&G’s ‘Plan-o-graph’ where they re- 
designed the whole store—and you 
can bet they didn’t short themselves 
when they laid it out, either. No, 
there’s nothing about Lever’s way of 
selling that you can criticize. They 
admitted their decline last year was 
because they had no new line—and 
they’re sure as hell changing that 


(Continued on page 99) 
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the program span and 


commercial impact, the reach, 


cost and effectiveness 


he secondbest bed has always 

been looked on somewhat cir- 
cumspectly when bequeathed with too 
much ceremony. 

For most of the past decade, Lever 
Brothers has been confined to the 
secondbest bed of television—while 
its arch rival, Procter & Gamble, 
made off easily with top honors. 

This must be an unfriendly report 
in the sense that it raises more ques- 
tions than it answers at a time when 
the company, always known for its 
secretive policies, would probably 
prefer to do some private soul-search- 
ing (and perhaps headhunting) in 
the wake of what appears to be a 
weakened competitive position in one 
of the most competitive businesses on 
earth. 


Inevitable Comparison 


It is virtually impossible to con- 
sider Lever’s use of tv without com- 
paring it, at least in general terms, 
with Procter & Gamble’s use of the 
medium. Both market competitive 
products of low unit cost, both are 
necessarily keyed to cost per thou- 
sand. In 1958 Lever boasted that its 
advertising was being seen and heard 
each week by almost 100 million po- 
tential customers for at least one of 
its products. In 1959 the company, 
which had broadened its nighttime tv 
sponsorship, estimated that “the total 
Lever tv line-up reached 120 million 
consumers each week.” 

Lever’s tv budget had steadily 
grown—from slightly more than half 
of the company’s total ad budget five 
years ago to 84.4 per cent in 1960— 
but Procter & Gamble as steadily 
widened its lead in tv billings, sales 
and profits. This year P&G will have 
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spent an estimated $110 million on tv 
—more than 90 per cent of its total 
ad budget; Lever’s video outlay is 
expected to approach $50 million— 
85 per cent of its ad budget—project- 
ed from figures for the first six months. 
Significantly, while Procter & 
Gamble has made dramatic gains 
through its use of tv, Lever Brothers 
was not so lucky last year. As its tv 
billings were steadily increased, net 
profits after taxes rose 71 per cent in 
1958 and 50 per cent in 1959. But in 
1960 profits after taxes of $11.4 mil- 
lion represented a 25-per-cent decline 
from the 1959 peak of $15.2 million. 
More revealing than these figures 
is the recent pattern of profits as a 
per cent of sales. In 1956 this figure 
was approximately 1.1 per cent, in 
1957 1.4 per cent, in 1958 2.7 per 
cent, in 1959 3.7 per cent and in 
1960 back down to 2.9 per cent. 
Last year, W. H. Burkhart, chair- 
man of the board, stated in the com- 
pany’ annual report that he hoped 
to increase profits of the business to a 
level of five per cent of sales. This 
year, in announcing the setback to 
that aim, he noted that the 1960 high 
point was inflated by more favorable 
tax and inventory adjustments in 
1959 than in 1960. The decline was 


nevertheless steep. 


No Room for Doubt 


For the executive staff behind the 
green-tinted glass of Lever House on 
Manhattan’s Park Avenue, there was 
no longer any question as to whether 
Mr. Burkhart was frowning or smil- 
ing in the ambiguous photo which 
had prefaced the company’s annual 
reports, published only since 1957. 
Mr. Burkhart was definitely dis- 








Daylight love is still Lever’s long suit 





Drama and daydreams 
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Prime-time cartoon is ’62 risk 





With a cool head, Lever 


pleased—and so, too, reportedly, were 
his superiors overseas in the Dutch- 
and British-owned parent companies. 


In 1960 Lever Brothers estimated 
its tv reach at more than 120 mil- 
lion a week. Its sales messages for 
most of the company’s nearly 40 
products were being scanned on five 
evening shows and 16 daytime shows. 
Total cost to Lever in 1960: $45,- 
148,700. 

Despite this investment, and per- 
haps even because of it, criticism of 
Lever’s use of television runs high, 
and the armchair critics felt par- 
ticularly vindicated when the com- 
pany experienced its slump last year. 

An executive who has worked 
closely with Lever on major ac- 
counts said, “With tv, as with a lot 
of things at Lever, the word is ‘once 
over lightly.’ Sure, the networks push 
them around. Lever spends, but it 
doesn’t spend enough money on a 
consistent enough pattern. You tell 
me what Lever really wants and how 
it goes about it. You can’t. But I can 
tell you how P&G moves. Lever talks 
about product diversification some- 
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Linkletter by day and Paladin by 


wagers $45 million a year on tv’s efficiency 


night span the programming spectrum 














times when all they mean is lack of 
coordination and plain confusion.” 

Is “once over lightly” really the 
word at Lever? 

“Lever doesn’t pretend to spend 
brand for brand as much as Procter 
& Gamble,” says another close witness 
to Lever’s tv buying operations. “But 
it’s what you spend brand for brand 
that’s going to put you over or see 
you slide in the market. Lever is in 
trouble in the market because it’s in 
trouble in tv. It doesn’t understand 
the medium, and it won’t let its agen- 


°° 


cies really help it. . . 


Frequency Sell 


Says a Procter & Gamble executive, 
daring the code by which executives 
of one company will not comment on 
policies of another: “When you sell 
soap, you sell on frequency. Every- 
body in this business is reaching close 
to 90 per cent of the market. It’s more 
important to repeat that message. 
Lever Brothers does not have our 
frequency; they settle for reach, and 
they do not have that kind of ad- 


vantage in reach. They have, in fact, 


Of Lever’s three new nighttime shows, The Defenders already appears to be a winner 


less reach—but that is only a com- 
petitor’s opinion.” 

On every side an investigator finds 
the same opinions advanced, but they 
often smack of the kind of sideline 
sniping and big-shot second-guessing 
to which a large company is always 
exposed. 

A marketing executive: “Lever 
Brothers has tried to save its com- 
petitive position in the past decade 
with a group of new products, some 
of them acquired, a few developed. 
In terms of that, I’d venture that the 
company is definitely not spending 
it should 


medium where immediate product ad- 


the money in the only 
vantages can be demonstrated effec- 
tively overnight to the mass audiences 
Lever seems to need.” 


As we shall see, there are good 
answers for most of these statements, 
all of which have the psychological 
advantage of coming on the heels of 
1960, when Lever fell off financially. 
Samuel Thurm, vice president in 
charge of advertising at Lever, is 
quick to point out that the company 


(Continued on page 84) 
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sextet 


members, their work 


evaluation. 


and future 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE 


& OSBORN 
Donald A. Wells 


management supervisor 


E. E. Norris 


account supervisor 


Phil Tocantins 


group supervisor 


Walter Reinecke 
media buyer 


SWAN LIQUID 
a/e—James Pierson 
asst. a/e—Ted Chin 


ORATABS 


a/e—Quentin L. Fox 
asst. a/e—Horace Malfa 


SURF DETERGENT 
a/e—Robhert A. Sowers 


asst. a/e—James Kennedy 












































f Lever Brothers Co. continues its 

television expenditures through 
the second half of this year at the 
same rate of speed as the company 
spent in the first six months, each of 
its advertising agencies conceivably 
will be far better off financially than 
it was when last year’s billings were 
tabulated. The reason for that state- 
ment does not lie in the fact that 
Lever budgets for 1961 appear great- 
ly increased over 1960's, but rather 
in the changes that have occurred in 
the company’s agency roster and the 
products placed at each agency. 

“I doubt,” said an employe of a 
former Lever agency—and Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Federal Advertising, Ayer, 
Young & Rubicam, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Esty and Needham, Louis & 
Brorby have been among Lever’s 
“former” agencies through the years 


WISK LIQUID DETERGENT 
a/e—James E. McNamara 


Lee Hines 


asst. a/e 





FOOTE, CONE & BELDING 
Arthur Pardoll 
assoc. media director 


Richard C. Pickett 


media supervisor 


Robert Rowell 


timebuyer 


IMPERIAL MARGARINE 


a sup—George Milliken 
a/e—Theodore Williams 
asst. a/e—Pat Bohen 


PEPSODENT 


a sup—William H. Bambrick 
a/e (toothpaste)—John C. Savage 
asst. a/e (toothpaste )— 

Robert Werts 


a/e (toothbrushes )— 


David A. Blakiston 
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—‘I doubt if any agency is making 
a profit on its billings from the com- 
pany. It’s rough—they want all kinds 
of service that costs a fortune to pro- 
vide.” 

From a present Lever agency low- 
level employe: “Certainly they ask— 
and get—a lot of service, and it’s 
expensive. Sometimes, too, the re- 
ward of a good job is a new product 
that might turn out to be worth 
several million in billings in a short 
while. But it costs you money while 
you're getting the product in and 
out of the test-market stages.” 

Balancing the statements from 
those who might be considered some- 
what adversely biased toward Lever 
or those “missing the big picture” 
is word such as that from top-echelon 
personnel at J. Walter Thompson Co., 
the agency that has held a growing 


OGILVY, BENSON & MATHER 
James Heekin 

management supervisor 

Cliff Botway 

media supervisor 


DOVE TOILET SOAP 
a sup—Charles Fredericks 
asst. a/e—William Whitney 


media buyer—Art Topol 


GOOD LUCK MARGARINE 
a sup—Charles Fredericks 
a/e—Henry Wittemann 
media buyer—Bert Hopt 


HUM DETERGENT 


a/e—Jack Porter 
media buyer—Art Topol 


LUCKY WHIP 

a sup—Charles Fredericks 
a/e—Henry Wittemann 
media buyer—Bert Hopt 












share of the firm’s business since 
1902. “We feel we've profitably re- 
tained the account these many years,” 
noted one such speaker, “simply be- 
cause we've provided the kind of 
service they look for, and because 
our counsel has been accepted by 
some very fine people.” “It’s a matter 
of making the agency's and the 
client’s interests one and the same,” 
said another JWT executive. “We're 


OB&M puts the glamor behind Dove 


VIM 
a/e—Jack Porter 
media buyer—Art Topol 


REACH, McCLINTON & CO. 
PRAISE TOILET SOAP 


management sup—Henry Jacobson 
a sup—Thomas Hennon 
timebuyer—Margot Teleki 

asst. timebuyer—Mary Dolan 


SULLIVAN, STAUFFER, COLWELL 
& BAYLES 


Jack Cantwell 


management supervisor 


Lloyd Harris 


manager of media chg. Lever 


aé ALL’ ’ 
a sup—Willard Mackey 


a/es—Arthur Castillo 
Eugene Cassidy 


timebuyer—Jeanne Sullivan 






interested in the progress of every 
division, not just those handling prod- 
ucts we work on.” 

When Lever split early this year 
from Chicago-based Needham, Louis 
& Brorby and New York’s Kenyon & 
Eckhardt after three- and four-year 
relationships, respectively, a differ- 
ence in Lever thinking and that of its 
major competitor, Procter & Gamble, 
became more evident than ever. P&G, 
it has been noted, doesn’t believe in 
firing advertising agencies, consider- 
ing them little more than collections 
of talented people to which new 
brains can always be added. (In its 
history, P&G has dropped only one 
agency.) 

A survey of Lever’s advertising 
agencies seems to indicate that the 
company’s less rigid, less compart- 
mentalized and more humane opera- 





a sup—Don Moone 
a/e—George Mott 
timebuyer—Chuck Woodruff 


LIFEBUOY 


a sup—Don Moone 
a/e—Leo Keegan 


timebuyer—Nick Imbornone 


SILVER DUST BLUE 
a sup—Don Moone 
a/e—Lew Mithun 


timebuyer—Bob Carmody 


SUMMER COUNTY MARGARINE 
a sup—Horace Curtis 
a/e—Ray D’Eufemia 


timebuyer—Bob Carmody 


LIPTON INSTANT TEA 
a sup—Martin Hummel 
a/e—Ralph Esposito 

asst. a/e—Robert Bruns 


timebuyer—Nick Imbornone 
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tion than that of Procter & Gamble 
makes for a selection of agency and 
use of agency often based largely on 
personal relationships and mutual 
trust. Obviously these factors in them- 
selves are not to be disparaged; their 
disadvantages appear only when there 
is a change of management at either 
company or agency. In other words, 
because the Lever agencies are 
looked upon not as cold and austere 
businesses but as warm and living 
beings they are subject to feelings of 
affection. disdain or dislike—accord- 
ing to the tastes of those who helm 
the company. 

Illustrative of Lever’s strong reli- 
ance on people, per se, rather than on 
“track record,” “research orienta- 
tion” and the like was the selection 
of Reach, McClinton & Co. last spring 


to handle Praise soap and become the 


LIPTON TEA 


a sup—Harold Rover 
a/e—Paul La Stayo 
timebuyer—Don Ross 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 


Aldis Butler 


management supervisor 


James English 
assoc. media director chg. Lever 


LUX LIQUID 


a sup—Carl Gehron 

acct. rep.—Richard Rack 

timebuyers—John Sisk 
Thom Leidner 


LUX TOILET SOAP 

a sup—James Cobb 

a/e—Dewey Yeager 

timebuyers—Larry Levy 
Margery Lewin 

MRS. BUTTERWORTH SYRUP 

a sup—Mahlon Remington 
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most recent addition to the Lever- 
agency roster. Reach, McClinton, bill- 
ing about $23 million last year, is 
somewhat smaller than Ogilvy, Ben- 
son & Mather ($35 million) and 
SSC&B ($56 million), and far small- 
er than Foote, Cone & Belding ($99 
million), JWT ($250 million) and 
BBDO ($232 million.) Additionally, 
while the agency has had consider- 
able success with Breck hair prod- 
ucts, Isodine medical items and Play- 
tex merchandise, its reputation has 
not been made in the package-goods 
field. Why place a bar soap at an 
agency that has among its major 
clients Prudential Insurance, Sperry 
Gyroscope, Fairbanks Whitney and 
other “industrials,” and whose 1960 
tv billings accounted for only one- 
third of its total—at a time when 
Lever is spending some 85 per cent 


a/e—Walter Roberts 
timebuyers—John Sisk 
Thom Leidner 


STRIPE TOOTHPASTE 


a sup—Donald MeNeill 
a/e—John Hamilton 
timebuyer—Barbara Anderson 
HANDY ANDY 


a sup—Mahlon Remington 
a/e—Philip Beach 
timebuyer—Barbara Anderson 


RINSO BLUE 


a sup—James Cobb 
a/e—John Stokes 
timebuyer—Barbara Anderson 


“AIR-WICK”’ 


a sup—James Cobb 


DINNER REDY 


a sup—Mahlon Remington 
timebuyer—Larry Levy 


of its advertising dollars in tele- 
vision ? 

“There is a difference between ad- 
vertising agencies and advertising 
people,” answers Lever advertising 
vice president Samuel Thurm. Am- 
plifying Mr. Thurm’s remark that 
some 20-30 agency presentations were 
viewed in the year preceding the 
selection of Reach, McClinton, mar- 
keting services director Robert Pren- 
tice pointed out that “the agency has 
many people with considerable ex- 
perience in the package-goods field.” 

To Mr. Prentice falls the task of 
heading up Lever’s evaluation of its 
agencies, a process for which he was 
selected from another division of the 
firm by former executive vice presi- 
dent Henry Schachte. “The thought 
was that we should be aware of not 
only the weaknesses but the strengths 


SHIELD DEODORANT 


a sup—Donald MeNeill 
a/e—John Hamilton 
timebuyer—-Larry Levy 


SPRY 
a sup—Mahlon Remington 


a/e—Walter Roberts 


YOUNG & RUBICAM 


LIPTON SOUP 


a sup—H. Edward Alleman 
a/e’s—Gerry lIannelli 

Charles Geoffroy 
media director—Joseph St. Georges 
timebuyer—Don Hinton 


EDWARD H. WEISS & CO. 


WISHBONE SALAD DRESSING 


a sup—S. Jerome Keshkin 
a/e—William Norris 

asst. afe—Robert Immen 

vp, media dir—Nathan Pinsof 


media sup.—Armella Selsor 
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of our different agencies,” said Mr. 
Prentice. “Then our other agencies 
and each company division could be 
informed as how best to utilize those 
strong points.” 

The executive swung a hefty, black, 
three-inch-ring looseleaf binder onto 
his desk and began turning pages of 
charts and figures. “This evaluation 
report,” he said, “is gone over an- 
nually—at no specific time of year— 
by about a dozen people. Conclusions 
are reached about what’s right and 
what’s wrong with the service pro- 
vided by each agency, about how we 
can take better advantage of what's 
right and who in the company should 
talk to the agency about what's 
wrong.” 

Frankness and honesty keynote the 
evaluation process, he continued, ac- 





Bill Cullen swings Swan 


knowledging that probably half the 
problems that arise between client 
and agency “are of our own making.” 
The company is obligated to let its 
agencies make money: “If they don’t, 
they can’t do a good job for us. It 
costs a lot to service our account, 
and if an agency isn’t coming out 
ahead, they let us know and we take 
steps to rectify the situation.” 
Before Lever employs an advertis- 
ing agency, Mr. Prentice prepares an 
evaluation from a “brief question- 
naire” furnished to all interested ap- 
plicants. The company conducts a 
continuous program of hearing non- 
Lever agencies, although it doesn’t 
encourage speculative presentations. 
“Our present agencies are aware of 
this policy,” smiled Mr. Prentice with 
an indication that our employes know 
of this ad. “The two-page question- 






naire calls for general information— 
size, billings, possible client conflicts 
—that sort of thing, along with an 
attempt to determine the agency’s 
philosophy. It’s costly to change ad- 
vertising agencies; it takes about a 
year for a new agency to learn what 
goes on. So we try to determine the 
long-range potential of each—its 
capabilities for growth and the 
calibre of its management. Addition- 
ally, we study short-range situations 
—the problems that can be quickly 
overcome to produce a stronger re- 
lationship.” 


Basis of Evaluation 


Exactly how is a Lever agency 
evaluated as to its merits and liabili- 
ties? Do soaring sales of a product 
indicate a superior agency job? Does 
a sales decline provide evidence that 
a new agency should be selected from 
that list of 20 or 30 interested parties 
outside the front door? 

“It’s not that easy.” Mr. Prentice 
flipped pages to a bar-graph of BBDO 
billings on its various Lever products. 
“We have to narrow down the factual 
material and the things that are mat- 
ters of opinion. My responsibility is 
the objective study of facts: each 
product manager isn’t interested in 
what the agency is doing for its other 
brands or clients, but only what it’s 
doing for his product. Therefore, 
someone outside, someone not spe- 
cifically connected with the sales of 
any single brand must make the 
overall factual study. 

“Then, for the judgment of agency 
effectiveness, the product managers 
are called upon to evaluate the serv- 
ice they're getting. Is the agency 
prompt? Is its data accurate? Are 





His name’s Handy Andy 






Fun . . . and hexachlorophene 


the people professionals in their ap- 
proach? Do they offer suggestions on 
pricing, packaging, product improve- 
ment and similar points that might 
be considered outside the actual 
realm of producing ads and com- 
mercials? This material is called for 
on a check list, so that nothing is left 
to chance, so that one agency isn’t 
slighted to the advantage of others.” 


Six-Armed Operation 


Lever Brothers, which operated 
with seven agencies for the past few 
years, pared Needham, Louis & 
Brorby from its roster at the first of 
1961, going back to the six-armed 
agency operation it had had in the 
late "40s. The move was cited as one 
of consolidation of accounts, but two 
other factors evidently were involved 
in the decision. One was the com- 
pany’s move from Cambridge, Mass.. 
to its Park Avenue headquarters a 
decade ago for the purpose, accord- 
ing to Charles Luckman, who was 
then president, of creating “a stream- 
lined business unit . . . geared to ag- 
gressive, effective action.” New York, 
another Lever executive told The 
New Yorker magazine, “is the place 
for a businessman to get stimulated.” 
Mr. Luckman himself said, “When 
we want to get together with the 
agency people, we don’t say, ‘Let's 
meet tomorrow,’ we say ‘Let's meet 
right now.’ ” 

The rise of television and Lever’s 
dependence on the medium un- 
doubtedly played an important part 
in its decision to rely on New York- 
based agencies. In 1950 Lever was 
among the top buyers of radio time 
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How these 
agencies split 


Lever’s 


tv billings 
in 1960 
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Network Spot 
“al? 2,842,865 858,660 
Swan Liquid Detergent® — 661,460 
Total 2,842,865 1,520,120 
KENYON & ECKHARDI 
Network Spot 
Dinner-Redy* 231,012 209,220 
Handy Andy* 2,254,206 963,160 
Praise Toilet Soap® 1,820,546 454,300 
Spry® — 189,940 
Spry Liquid’ — 22,650 
Total 4,305,764 1,839,270 
OGILVY. BENSON & MATHER 
Network Spot 
Dove Toilet Soap 1,903,855 654,430 
Good Luck Margarine — 538,200 
Lucky Whip 432,105 203,490 
Vim Detergent a 6,850 
Total 2,335,960 1,402,970 
YOUNG & RUBICAM 
Network Spot 
Lipton Soup* 690,071 733,180 
EDWARD H. WEISS & CO. 
Network Spot 
Wishbone Salad Dressings* 385,227 = 
FOOTE, CONE & BELDING 
Network Spot 
Imperial Margarine 1,062,664 1,210,280 
Pepsodent 2,003,261 16,110 
Pepsodent Toothbrushes 155,447 a 
Pepsodent Toothpaste & 

Toothbrushes 46,092 — 
“air-wick’”® 635,923 138,140 
Total 3,903,387 1,364,530 

BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 
Network Spot 
Gayla Toilet Soap oo 31,200 
Nifty Liquid Scouring 

Cleanser — 8,270 
Oratabs _— 3.980 
Surf Detergent 814,530 212,740 
Wisk Liquid Detergent 2,778,241 734,490 
Total 3,592,771 1,652,140 
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LOUIS & BRORBY 


Total 
3,701,525 
661,460 


4.362.985 


T otal 
440,232 
3,217,366 
2,274,846 
189,940 
22,650 


6,145,034 


Total 
2,558,285 
538,200 
635,595 
6,850 


3.738.930 


T otal 
1,423,251 


T otal 
385,227 


Total 
2,272,944 
2,019,371 

155,447 


46,092 
774,063 
5,267,917 
IN¢ 
Total 


31,200 


8,270 

3,980 
1,027,270 
3,512,731 


5,244,911 
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LLIVAN, STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INE 
Network Spot Total 
Breeze 394,122 928,860 1,322,982 
Lifebuoy Soap 1,219,308 104,320 1,323,628 
Lipton Instant Tea* 500,296 _ 500,296 
Lipton Tea* 2,447,295 2,429,880 4,877,175 
Rinso® 494,646 843,880 1,338,526 
Silver Dust — 857,970 857,970 
Summer County Margarine — 35,420 35,420 
Total 5,055,667 5,200,330 10,255,997 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 


Network Spot Total 
Hum Liquid Detergent” — 98,960 98,960 
Lux Liquid Detergent 2,617,140 904,980 3,522,120 
Lux Toilet Soap 1,204,567 777,400 1,981,967 
Mrs. Butterworth’s Syrup a 64,780 64,780 
Reward Cleaner — 28,690 28,690 
Starlite Shampoo — 23,240 23,240 
Stripe Toothpaste 1,669,798 1,583,820 3,253,618 
Total 5,491,505 3,481,870 8,973,375 


1. Moved to SSC4&B, January 1961. 2. Moved to BBDO, January 1961. 3. Moved to J. 
Walter Thompson, May 1961. 4. Moved to J. Walter Thompson, May 1961. 5. Moved to 
Reach, McClinton, May 1961. 6. Moved to J. Walter Thompson, May 1961. 7. Moved to 
J. Walter Thompson, May 1961. 8. Moved to J. Walter Thompson, January 1961. 9. Moved 
to J. Walter Thompson, August 1961. 10. Moved to Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, February 


1961. 


*These products, out of the Lipton division of Unilever, a separate domestic subsidiary, 
are listed here because Lipton and Lever can obtain discounts on each other’s buying. 

















Irma, The Bob Hope Show, Amos ’n’ 
Andy, others) and had already taken 
some tentative steps into television. 
Broadcasting schedules, the company 
knew, were more readily handled 
near the headquarters of the net- 
works. (Interestingly, Lever shifted 
its Pepsodent billings from Foote, 
Cone & Belding in Chicago, where 
the account had been for some 20 
years, to McCann-Erickson, Inc., in 
mid-1951, but returned the business 
to FC&B four years later. While the 
expected factor of “personalities” 
played a part in the to-and-fro swing, 
according to published reports, the 
increasing activity of the Foote, Cone 
& Belding broadcast department in 
New York rather than Chicago no 
doubt had a role in that agency’s 
continuing to work for Lever. 

“One thing is certain,’ said an 
FC&B executive: “Our broadcast re- 
sponsibilities for the client have been 
greatly enlarged since New York be- 
came our national tv-radio headquar- 


ters in 1958.” 

The $5.2 million in tv billings 
FC&B placed for Lever Brothers last 
year accounted for about one-tenth 
of the agency’s total television vol- 
ume, and was divided almost equally 
between two products—Imperial mar- 
garine and Pepsodent toothpaste and 
brushes. Excepting that four-year 
period when Pepsodent was at Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, FC&B’s affiliation 
with the toothpaste stretches back to 
the days of the agency’s predecessor, 
Lord & Thomas, about 1920. It was 
from a position as sales manager for 
the Pepsodent Co. that Charles Luck- 
man rose to prominence, first as 
president of that company and later 
as head of Lever. When Lever Broth- 
ers acquired the Pepsodent firm in 
1943, it also began a lengthy relation- 
ship with the Chicago-based agency. 

As previously noted, the longest 
contact between agency and client so 
far as Lever Brothers is concerned 
is its connection with J. Walter 





Thompson. Having begun on the ac- 
count in 1902, and having built Lux 
toilet soap into a name synonymous 
with the beauty of nine out of 10 
Hollywood stars, JWT not unex- 
pectedly received the major share of 
Lever tv billings last year. In 1961 
the agency should largely surpass the 
60 total of $8.9 million, what with 
an expected multi-million expenditure 
on the newly introduced Mrs. Butter- 
worth’s Syrup. JWT, partly because 
of its longtime association with Lever, 
but also because of the depth and 
experience of its broadcast depart- 
ment, understandably serves as agen- 
cy of record on a good portion of the 
client’s tv programs. Among them are 
Calvin and the Colonel, Candid 
Camera, Have Gun, Will Travel and 
a number of daytime shows. 

How can the smaller Lever agen- 
cies compete with a giant such as 
JWT in the matter of purchasing 
network properties for the client? 

(Continued on page 88) 
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y this time next year U. S. in- 
B vestors may be buying and sell- 
ing shares in one of the world’s 
largest outside the 
United States. Unilever (London and 
Rotterdam) reported assets of $2.2 
billion, sales of $3.8 billion and 
profits of $149.4 million in 1960. 

Last month the huge company split 


corporations 


its stock to increase its number of 
shares and bring the per-share price 
down to a level which would make it 
more attractive to the U. S. investor. 
For Unilever ranks just behind Royal 
Dutch Shell, the largest corporation 
outside the U. S., and Royal Dutch 
shares are already traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. In fact, only 
General Motors and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Ford Motor Co. and U. 
S. Steel among industrial firms out- 
rank Unilever in size. But in scope of 
operations the company is outranked 
by no firm. Even if an investor were 
to consider only the operations of its 
American subsidiary, Lever Brothers, 
it would rank as quite a firm, with 
sales in 1960 of $388.6 million, as- 
sets of $179.3 million and net profits 
of $11.4 million. 

Still the American division repre- 
sents only 10 per cent of Unilever’s 
over-all volume, with some 399 other 
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subsidiaries and 200 affiliates spread 
throughout 50 nations on all con- 
tinents. It processes and distributes 
one-third of the world’s fats and oils, 
with over 300 factories, 40 per cent 
of the world’s margarine output and 
two-thirds of the total soap sales in 
the British commonwealth. 

And as a final factor of importance 
it's worth noting that the company 
employs approximately 280,000 peo- 
ple, and the number of stockholders 
reportedly exceeds 200,000! That's 
which few 


European firms and not too many 


an investment base of 





1929 Unilever was organized with 
two separate companies, one in Eng- 
land, the other in Holland. 

2. The upheaval in Africa, where 
Unilever has an enormous portion of 
its investments and operates the larg- 
est commercial enterprise on the Afri- 
can continent, the United Africa Co., 
which sells everything from matches 
to planes and buys palm oil and 
groundnuts in the areas it serves. 

3. In England, as in the United 
States, there has been a more liberal 
attitude taken toward the purchase 
funds. 


of common shares for trust 








Unilever N.V. and Lid. Combined 





1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 





Net 
Gross Sales Earnings 
Year (mill.) (mill.) 


$3,800.0 
3,700.0 
4,839.1 
4,815.0 
4,680.0 
4,242.0 
4,024.8 
3,658.0 


$149.4 
170.3 
132.4 
112.8 
132.0 
126.3 
89.2 
72.1 








U. S. corporations can boast. To get 
the perspective on this sprawling 
giant the investor must not only look 
back at its history and peculiar cor- 
porate structure but also be aware of 
some important current developments 
and how they may affect Unilever’s 
outlook. 

1. The European common market 
—to which England now seeks ad- 
mission—will be a great factor in 
Unilever’s future growth. In fact, 
Unilever’s own structure might be 
taken as an early version of what 
later developed—the free market and 
the common market—for back in 
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Unilever, already a widely held stock, 
will be even more widely held now 
that the trusts are to be permitted to 
buy common shares. 

Margarine and soap are the two 
products on which the Unilever em- 
pire is based. Margarine is the older 
product, originating when two Dutch 
firms, Jurgens and Van den Bergh, 
major producers and processors of 
butter, decided to make margarine in 
the last half of the 19th century. 
Later they decided to produce soap as 
well and, after five years of stiff com- 
petition, the two firms decided to 
merge their activities and created 


The Margarine Union. 
The British half of the organiza- 
tion goes back to the 1880s when the 
two Lever brothers started the produce- 
tion of packaged soap. The Levers 
built a manufacturing plant near 
Liverpool known as Port Sunlight 
which for 70 years has been the 
world’s largest soap factory. During 
World War I Lever Brothers entered 
then 
branched out into the production of 
cattle feed, chemicals and operation 
of a chain of fish stores. 
The Dutch and British firms had 


identical and overlapping interests 


the margarine business and 


originating in margarine and em- 
bracing a number of other products. 
Thus in 1927 the Margarine Union 
and Lever Brothers effected what has 
been termed the largest merger in the 
history of European business and 
created Unilever. To avoid double 
taxation two separate entities were 
established, Unilever, Ltd., a British 
company and Unilever, N. V., a 
Dutch firm. They function as top 
holding companies of the combine, 
putting stockholders of both com- 
panies on an equal basis on dividends 
and liquidation right, although tax 
rates create different situations for 
each group. 

To bring about this equality of 
treatment an equalization agreement 
was drawn up which provides that 
profits and assets of either company, 
after satisfying the claims of pre- 
ferred stockholders, become available 
to the common shareholders of both 
the Dutch and British companies on 
the basis of a predetermined currency 
exchange rate between the British 
pound and the Dutch guilder. This 
1927 agreement has imple- 
mented twice, once in 1937 and again 
in 1946, following World War II. In 
addition, it has survived recessions, 


been 


currency controls, booms, war, infla- 

tion and taxation. 
The agreement also calls for joint 
(Continued on page 93) 











Leave your radio tuned to WINS and you get the news first, 
fast and foremost every hour and half hour. Not just local or 
national, but the whole wide world. Berlin, Leopoldville, 
Moscow, Bangkok—wherever headlines are made, hear them 
direct with the speed of sound. How do we do it? WINSland's 
own great news staff plus MUTUAL RADIO’s 34 staunch 
representatives on-the-spot around the world. And for 
advertisers, the news is always good. Examples? A rating no 
New York other N. Y. station delivers. An average of over 13% of all 

: listeners in the N. Y. metropolitan area from 6:00 A.M. 
to Midnight.* A market second to none. Over 17 million people 
whose annual purchases equal those of the next 3 markets 
combined. No wonder WINS is the way advertisers 


really make news in New York. 
Nationally Represented by The Katz Agency or call WINS, JU 2-7000 *Pulse, July 1961, New York 18 County Area 
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PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 





People with ideas. 
People with experience. 
People with know-how. 


And WIBW-TV 
has such people! 


Ideaful, original, aggressive people .. . 
alert, energetic, vital people. WIBW-TV 
is backed up two deep in every 
department with creative talent. 
You can hear and see it in 
what WIBW-TV says and does. You can 
feel it in the way WIBW-TV sells! 
It's different, friendly, person-to-person type selling. 
It's another reason WIBW-TV tops all 
competition in the wealthy Eastern Kansas market. 


BEES o-~ 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Y RT 
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Represented Nationally by 
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Division of Stauffer-Capper Publications 
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*rnocnm ws --- Viewpoints 





The High Cost of Dying (II) 
his is the second part of a documentary series on 
The Great Pilot Disaster. It will be followed by some 
general observations on Broadway, Hollywood, produc- 
ers, talent and maybe even David Susskind, who is none 
of those things. But first, more on the rights and wrongs 
of the latest pilot crop. 

McKeever and the Colonel—starred Allen Joslyn (the 
colonel) and Dennis Joel as McKeever. Howard Smith 
played the general. Set-up: military prep school; puffy, 
out-of-breath officers, aging generals devoutly waiting 
for the Pentagon to call them back to life, and platoons 
of uniformed hellions mischief-bent, seeking to circum- 
vent authority and pretty much succeeding. 

There is a definite place in television for this kind of 
comedy. Excellent casting of all the adult parts was nul- 
lified by execrable casting of the kids themselves, all 
but one of whom were “Hollywood” and mechanical, 
self-conscious, unfunny, cocky without bearing sym- 
pathy. Their brashness became repellent. A long way 
from Beaver or Dennis. Dennis Joel didn’t take us with 
him nor seem to care. 

Vow Is Tomorrow—featuring Charles Bickford, pilot 
starring Robert Culp. A combination of Twilight Zone 
and Panic, with all shows to be set in the future, based 
on plausible predictions from present-day facts. Pilot 
told the story of special officers, isolated from the rest of 
the world, in training to man or monitor complex warn- 
ing mechanisms, missile-identification systems, and the 
psychological conditioning that should go into those 
having life-and-death power over the planet’s destiny. 

Other subjects that are considered suitable material 
for treatment in this series: possibility of a woman for 
U.S. President; possibility of Rhode Island seceding 
from the Union (over Federal taxes); a Yankee home- 
run hitter cracking up under the strain of hitting his 
59th (no comment necessary); a cancer-research doctor 
whose own number is up, making miraculous findings. 
alone, in Mexico in a community where cancer is un- 
known but natives hostile. These shows (as pilot) prom- 
ised to be essays, not shows. 

Television has probably rung the last chime on the 
question: shall we push the button or shan’t we? Public 
anxiety has worn out our capacity to be entertained by 
further speculation—the danger is too present and too 
real. Only the cancer story looked like a story. 

Mr. Doc—starring Dean Jagger. Excellent period 
piece (1905), with druggist and drugstore as the center 
of an Indiana town. In that era the drugstore had the 
early signs of an ice-cream parlor, plus the telephone- 
company switchboard (“Central” to us), since the drug- 
store opened earliest and closed latest. Sample had real 
charm, authentic sets and the promise we would become 
well acquainted with everybody in this Hoosier town. 
But the fears for a long run with this set-up were sim- 





ple: one, that most viewers would feel they’d already 
been there via 10 years of television soap operas; and 
two, 1905 is too far back for steady going, irrespective 
of story content. It is a play or a movie or a single show 
in an anthology, but it can’t carry week after week. 

Another factor: show was written by Frank Gabriel- 
son (1 Remember Mama), and cast made up of many 
of the Mama regulars. Some fixed values were lost in 
this transfer. 

Buttons and Bows—starring Jim Davis (star of Res- 
cue 8). Setting: contemporary California, small town. 
This pilot tried for several things, hit none: a modern 
western, a gay teen-age romantic-adventure, cars, 
porches, school plays, very healthy and constantly out- 
of-doors (in color), but nothing happened. Produced by 
team who does Fury, Irving Cummings and Charles 
Miriam. An unoffending, salubrious nothing. 

Russell 


pilot, an up-beat western based on the real life (with 





starring Fess Parker. This was an excellent 


generous improvisations) of Charles Russell, one of the 
most famous of the American painters of the western 
scene. Fess Parker did a fine acting job, the story had 
taste, excitement, good dramatic coherence. If re-offered, 
this show would get takers, especially so with the Minow 
influences that are beginning to go to work on the gristle. 

Open File—producer-director, Vernon Clark. Crime 
and detection, but the concept here has one big legiti- 
mate element: any case in the U.S. that is still unsolved 
but on which police energies are still working is eligible 
for dramatic treatment; unsolved crimes from 1925 to 
the present. 

The pilot—Who Killed Bugsy Siegel?—ser the for- 
mula, using many of the tricks already found effective 
in Untouchables, but though this show’s tensions were 


good, some of the sting has been taken out. It has been 
done before and done better. The “meeting of the 
board,” for example, presided over by Lucky Luciano, 


no longer carried the bite that was so sharp in the same 
scene, same situation, when Al Capone was doing the 
presiding. Good acting by David Brian, Charles Ran- 
deau, Bill Bellinger, Simon Oakland. If Open File had 
come in first (before Untouchables, Lawless Years, etc.) , 
it would have hit. Now it seems familiar, and though 
not stale, it does have the appearance of having been 
on display too long. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Film Report 





SHOWDOWN AT ETOBICOKE 

Barney Balaban, president of Para- 
mount Pictures Corp., has released a 
barbed reply to critics of the Para- 
mount-sponsored pay-tv project near 
Toronto. Critics were crowing earlier 
this month when Norman S. Robert- 
son resigned as a director of Famous 
Players because he said he could no 
longer stand to see the Canadian com- 
pany, which is 5]-per-cent-owned by 
Paramount, money in the 
Etobicoke project. Etobicoke is gen- 
erally regarded as the pilot for test- 
ing the efficacy of cable-system pay 
tv. 

Mr. Balaban, in a letter to John J. 
Fitzgibbons Sr., president of Famous 


losing 


Players, said that the statements of 
Mr. Robertson, made on his resigna- 
tion, contained “unfortunate inaccu- 
racies and misleading impressions.” 

Among the inaccuracies, Mr. Bal- 
aban said that the company’s operat- 
ing losses per week were not much 
more than half the $11,000 figure 
attributed to Mr. Robertson. Such 
losses were fully expected in the pilot 
project, according to Mr. Balaban, 
who wrote that commercial tv had 
gone through a similar period when 
it was forming in the °40’s. 

In 1948, he said, “four American 





networks and about 50 tv stations 
then broadcasting reported an aggre- 
gate loss from operations of almost 
$50 million. In 1950, with 106 sta- 
tions on the air, aggregate broadcast 
losses of about $25 million were re- 
ported.” 

The Etobicoke project is presently 
working with about 5,000 homes. 
Capital expenditvres of about $1.5 
million were authorized by Famous 
Players when the project was begun. 

Mr. Balaban noted that it costs 
some $8,000 to bring an away-from- 
home hockey game from Madison 
Square Garden to Etobicoke. Since 
the company charges only $1 a game, 
it must obviously lose money even if 
all 5,000 subscribers tune in, said Mr. 
Balaban. “Nevertheless,” he said, “it 
is highly valuable to learn that an 
average of about 21 per cent of our 
purchased the hockey 
games offered last winter.” 


subscribers 


PAY TV FIGURES CITED 

“We have learned some intriguing 
things about the public’s acceptance of 
certain programs,” Mr. Balaban said. 
“When a motion picture is purchased 
by about 50 per cent of our subscrib- 
ers at $1 per home after it has com- 
pleted its full theatrical release, that 


George Wyland, creative director for Alcoa at F&S&R, gets Silver Bowl. 
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is a very significant result. 

“When a local professional foot- 
ball game is purchased by about 15 
per cent of the subscribers at $2 per 
home, while four other major-league 
football games 
available to them on free tv at the 


professional were 
same time, the result is certainly sig- 
nificant as to potential income from 
sports. 

“When a legitimate show, whica 
ran on Broadway only about 12 
weeks, is purchased by about 35 per 
cent of our subscribers at $1.50 per 
home, this is very significant in its 
revolutionary implications for all of 
show business.” 

Mr. Balaban said he expected that 
the Famous Players and Telemeter 
losses might even increase this fall 
and winter, since the company is in- 
creasing the volume of offerings. 

In concluding his letter to Mr. Fitz- 
gibbons, Mr. Balaban stressed that 
Paramount's confidence in the poten- 
tial of pay -tv remained unshaken. 
“Regardless of the normal vicissi- 
tudes of a new field, we plan to move 
ahead in major television markets of 
the world.” 


F&S&R REWARDED 

Fuller & Smith & Ross walked off 
with the Silver Bowl, symbol of top 
honors at the Ist International Film 
Festival held at the Barbison-Plaza 
in New York this month in connec- 
tion with the Industrial Film and 
Audio-Visual Exhibition. 

The bowl, which was presented by 
Mayor Wagner of New York, was 
awarded the ad agency for its Alumi- 
num Co. of America commercial 
titled “Workability.” 
cial was produced by On Film, Inc. 


The commer- 


On Film, Inc., was also given a 
special award for best photography 
and for best live action, as well as 
best sound. The awards in the last 
“Times 
commercial 


two categories were for 
Chevrolet 
filmed by the company. 

MPO Videotronics, Inc., garnered 
the award for best direction (Charles 
Dubin for the U. S. Brewers Associa- 
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tion commercial, “Who says beer is a 
man’s beverage?”, which also won 
best live-action runner-up). MPO 
Videotronics also took best art direc- 
tion for its work on the Lucky Strike 
“Match” commercial. 

Phoenix Studios took best anima- 
tion and puppets, and a special award 
in the same category for its “Dutch 
Elm Blight” for Mutual of Omaha, 
and “Chorale” for Millbrook bread 
(Nabisco). Both commercials were 
produced by Goulding, Elliot & 
Graham. 

Paul Kim & Lew Gifford Produc- 
tions took best-live-and- animation 
award for “Daydream” for Fizzies. 
Runner-up went to the “Zestabs” com- 
mercial entered by Kastor Hilton 
Chesley Clifford & Atherton and pro- 
duced by Jerry Ansel Productions 
for Hoffman-Laroche. 

Another special award for best spe- 
cial effects went to Elektra Film Pro- 
ductions for “Patches.” Special 
awards also were presented to Lux- 
Brill Productions for “quality and 
excellence of presentation of commer- 
cials directed to the younger set,” and 
to Gerald Productions for “unique 
execution of a 30-minute commercial 
presentation” for “Seven Wonderful 
Nights,” produced by Bob Wolff for 
CBS-TV. The toy commercials were 
for Remco, whose ad agency, Webb 
Associates, supervised production on 
the series. 


NEW ANIMATION TECHNIQUE 
Still another new animation tech- 
nique, purportedly a “revolutionary 
improvement in film production,” has 
been evolved by Universal Artists 
Corp. Plabots, the name of the tech- 
nique, is supposed to be the “closest 
approach to a live performance by 
mechanical contrivance,” and will be 
introduced in a situation comedy 
called Blinks and Bounce, a series 
featuring a dog and a cat. The pup- 
pets are described as dressing, talking 
and acting “like people,” which could 
make for an unusual series indeed. 


AWARD FESTIVAL DEADLINE 
The International Broadcasting 
Awards Competition, sponsored by 
the Hollywood Advertising Club, will 
have its award banquet on Feb. 13. 
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SELLING COMMERCIALS 





Aqua Velva © Parkson Advertising 





FILMEX, INC., New York 


Calgon * Ketchum, Macleod & Grove 





TRANSFILM-CARAVEL INC., New York — 





Armstrong Cork Co. © BBDO 





| VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTIONS OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Dexol « McCann-Marschalk 





WYLDE FILMS, INC., New York 





Beechnut Fruit Stripe Gum * Young & Rubicam 





| GROUP PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Eveready Flashlight Batteries * William Esty 





WCD, INC., New York 





Brillo Mfg. Co. © J. Welter re 





ELEKTRA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New ‘York 





General Electric * Maxon, Inc. 





KTTV TAPE PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 
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Advertising Directory of | At the banquet over 40 IBA award 


trophies will be presented to the win- 


SELLING COMMERCIALS ooiiciniis cine radio commer 


cials. The trophies are in the shape 





of a pylon broadcast antenna rising 
from an arc of the world. Deadline 


Homelite Chain Saws * Soderberg & Cleveland Lipton Soups * Young & Rubicam for entries is Dec. 1. 






| SALES MARKS 

Fifteen Canadian markets have pur- 
chased the hour-long Ben Casey series 

| from ABC-TV Films. 


At Random, a conversation pro- 





a gram produced by the CBS of&o, 
° i | WBBM-TV Chicago, has been put into 
mS . ; p s icati | ‘BS Films <¢ as 
HOUSE OF BANDELIER, Albuquerque LARS CALONIUS PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York | SYNdication by CBS Films and ha 


| already reached six stations. The 90- 
minute show, which is moderated by 
| columnist Ira Kupcinet, is being 
| video taped and syndicated within a 
week after it appears in Chicago. 


The Thin Man, MGM-TV’s comedy 


series, has been licensed into four 





Household Finance * Needham, Louis & Brorby 


more markets, bringing to nine the 

number of foreign countries in which 

the series will appear. Among new 

contracts is one with Baghdad TV 

in Iraq. MGM will produce Arabic 
: subtitles. 

PANTOMIME PICTURES, INC., Hollywood 

THREE SERIES AT MGM-TV 
MGM-TV will use its newly ac- 


quired telestudios in the production 





Humble Oil * McCann-Erickson 


of two new series. One, The Crazy 
Club, is billed as a unique kind of 
comedy presentation; the other, You 





Don’t Say, will be a game show. The 
series will be produced in association 
with Harry Anger. 

A third MGM-TV outing will be 
Zero One, dealing with world-wide 
air security. The series is being pro- 
| duced at MGM’s Elstree studios in 
England. 








| CORPORATION REPORTS 

Milk-Bone Dog Biscuits * Kenyon & Eckhardt | ABC Films’ third-quarter sales con- 
tinued to climb, as have the °~'-~ for 
the company during all of 1961. The 
present quarter was up 357.6 per cent 
over a “similar period” last year in 

domestic syndication. 
Henry G. Plitt, president, said the 
company’s nine-month report showed 


oo 


a gain of 148.8 per cent over the first 





PELICAN FILMS, INC., New York PHOENIX STUDIOS, INC., New York nine months of last year. 
ABC Films’ newest syndicated of- 


ferings include The Life and Legend 
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of Wyatt Earp, One Step Beyond, 
Casper the Friendly Ghost and Com- 
any and Consult Dr. Brothers. 

On network, the company present- 
ly has Straightaway and the highly 
regarded Expedition! Mr. Plitt said 
ABC Films is grooming “several im- 
pressive properties” for sale to the 
three networks in time for the 1962- 
63 season. 


CBS FILMS IN FAR EAST 

CBS Films has sold 20 new pro- 
gram series to Hong Kong and 32 
new program series to the Philip- 
pines, both sales coming in recent 
months. 

During the six months ending Aug. 
31, the company also sold a slew of 
programs to Japan, for a 130-per- 
cent increase to that country over the 
same period last year. 

The Philippines was cited as a par- 
ticularly fast-growing market. Sales 
increase in Japan was ascribed to the 
new quota, permitting Japanese 
broadcasters to- spend 60 per cent 
more for foreign tv shows. 


PEOPLE IN PLACES 

John Pearson has been appointed 
director of international sales for In- 
dependent Television Corp. Former- 
ly assistant director, he will supervise 
sales in Canada, Central America, 
South America, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Okinawa, Mexico, Puer- 
to Rico and the Virgin Islands. Mr. 
Pearson will headquarter in New 
York City. 

ABC Films has set up five new 
sales offices to cover the European tv 
markets. Offices in London, Paris, 
Frankfurt and Stockholm will be 


under the direction of Mrs. Margert 





of film in one of the most com- 
plete film libraries in the worid. No 
matter what you’re looking for in 
stock footage — you'll find it at 





‘ SHERMAN GRINBERG 
z FILM LIBRARIES, INC. 

aie 1438 N. GOWER ST., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 
é HOLLYWOOD 4-7491 
brs 245 W. SSTH ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y 

es JUDSON 6-8750 


Advertising Directory of 


SELLING COMMERCIALS 





Nabob Coffee © James Lovick Ltd. 





Salem Cigarettes * William Esty 





MPO VIDEOTRONICS, INC., New York 





| Northwestern Mutual Ins. © M.M.H.&H. 
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FILMFAIR, Hollywood 


Scott Paper Co. (Soft-Weve Tissue) * J.W.T. 





ANSEL FILMS, INC., New York 





Olympia Typewriter Co. *Mann-Ellis, Inc. 
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Script Senatorial 
Italic Elite 





White’s Ham © Delroy, Inc. 





GRAY-O'REILLY PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 











Wilson Mfg. Company * K,H,C,C&A 
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systems and equipment—much of it solid-state. 
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integrated line of EMI/US telecommunicat 


Now in one integrated line: everything in the video-audio spectrum 
from cameras and monitors through solid-state terminal equipment, 
switching, distribution and studio intercom systems to mobile vans 
and video recording tape— including just about all the components 
in between. And, all of highest quality. Some from England's EMI 
Electronics, Ltd., one of the world's largest electronics companies 
and developer of the first public TV system. More from our own 
manufacturing plant, the recently acquired General Communica- 
tions facility of Fort Atkinson, Wis., a highly regarded developer 
of solid-state systems. We offer planning and design service, too, as 
well as 24-hour availability of parts and service. For details, write, 
phone or wire. Los Angeles 28, California: 1750 No. Vine Street, 
HO 2-4909. New York 36, New York: 315 W. 44th Street, Cl 5-1216. 
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Jansson in Paris. Hugo Lodrini, in 
Rome, will direct activities of the 
southern European division. 

Jules Power, president of Jules 
Power Productions, Inc., a tv pack- 
aging organization, has appointed 
Daniel Wilson vice president and ad- 
ministrative head. Mr. Wilson will be 
in charge of the creative and sales 
function of the New York office as 
well as the company’s Canadian oper- 
ation. 





IN MUSIC 
AND FILM 


for advertising and 
entertainment 


¢ TV COMMERCIALS 

¢ TV SHOW THEMES 

¢ RADIO COMMERCIALS 

¢ RADIO STATION 1.D.'S 

e MUSICAL CONSULTANTS 

¢ RECORD ALBUMS 
There must be some- 
thing IMAGE-INATIVE 
we can do for you ! 
SANDE & GREENE 
PRODUCTIONS 


8400 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Phone :OLdfield 6-0300 
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Harold Christensen has been 
named vice president of Television 
Artists and Producers Corp. Mr. 
Christensen, who supervised Women’s 
Major-League Bowling for the spon- 
sor, the Brunswick Corp., will serve 
in a general administrative capacity. 

Harold D. Tunis has been ap- 
pointed midwest division account ex- 
ecutive for Seven Arts Associates. He 





MR. TUNIS 


was formerly executive producer of 
a children’s tv film series. 

David Savage, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of tv and ardio at the 
Lynn Baker Advertising Agency, has 
been appointed president of a tv firm 
to be known as Universal Entertain- 
ment Corp. UEC will produce and 
distribute tv and films, 
principally those which are non-com- 


theatrical 


petitive with other packagers. First 
series announced is the Ern Westmore 
Tips and Tricks. 

Sterling Tv Co. has elected Leonard 
Feldman to its board of directors. He 
will continue as general manager of 
the company. 


J. R. “Bud” Debow has been made 





lra G. DeLumen 


John L. Koushouris 
Richard R. Rector 


Peter J. Smith 
Robert C. Troup 


+ 





INC. 
300 EAST 46TH 


STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.: Y., 


The sum total of the five 
familiar names on the left 
is the one name, V.H.F., 


Inc. The specialty is T.V. | 


program creation and pro- 
duction. The emphasis is 
on video tape . . . with the 
finest facilities for VIDEO- 
FILM (tape-to-film trans- 
fer), dubbing, mixing and 
system viewing. 


MU 7-4505 
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manager of the Film Sales Division of 
S. W. Caldwell, Ltd. 

Gerry Corwin has been appointea 
midwestern sales director of Televi- 
sion Enterprises Corp. 

G. Roger Cahaney and W. M. 
Bastable have been appointed vice 
presidents of Sterling Movies, USA.. 
a film distributor with offices in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Hardie Frieberg has been named 
president of TeleSynd, which was 
formed by the Wrather Corp. to syn- 
dicate The Lone Ranger. Mr. Frie- 





MR. FRIEBERG 


berg was formerly general sales man- 
ager of ITC and its predecessor com- 
pany for eight years. 

Gene Plotnik has joined King Fea- 
tures Syndicate as director of cre- 
ative services for the tv division. Mr. 
Plotnik, who was director of public 





MR. PLOTNIK 


relations at Screen Gems, Inc., for the 
past four years, will be responsible 
for developing the exploitation poten- 
tial (selling) of the newly developed 
Popeye series, as well as that of future 
King tv properties. 


COMMERCIAL CUES 
Videotape Productions 


of New 


York has hired Imero Fiorentino as a 





ted 


Vi- 


ice 


ew 


ed 
as 
m- 





lighting consultant. Mr. Fiorentino, a 
lighting director with ABC-TV for 11 
years, invented two lighting innova- 
tions, known as Roto-Glo and Glam- 
our-Ray, which help light small re- 
flective objects in a more appealing 
way through the use of moving light. 

Videotape Productions has started 
a series of refresher courses for ad 
agency commercial production ex- 
ecutives. The sessions are being held 
for an agency each day at lunch time. 

MPO Videotronics has opened a 
Canadian Branch at Lakeshore 
Studios, Toronto. All of the MPO 
directors will be used at the studios 
as required. Last week, a series of 
Tide commercials was produced, with 
Mickey Schwarz in charge. 

CBS Animations has added seven 
accounts to its roster in the last 
month. 


COMMERCIAL PERSONNEL 
Francis Grombacher - Irwin _ has 

joined On Film, Inc., as a producer. 

Mr. Irwin, who was formerly senior 





MR. IRWIN 


film director and executive producer 
for Alpha Film Studios, Johannes- 
berg, S. A., directed the tv produc- 
tion of Vicks, Shell, Camels and 
Schweppes accounts while there. 


On Film, Inc., has also announced 
the appointment of Crawford W. 
Hawkins Jr. as project supervisor. 

Format Films’ president Herbert 
Klynn announced the addition of the 
following personnel to the staff: Gil 
Turner, director; Paul Marron, Jane 
Philippi, Barbara Sandifer, Buf Nor- 
bovig, Joyce Garb, Christine Decker, 
Walden Bulloch, checkers; Ed Nof- 
ziger, Dale Hale, Cal Howard, Janet 
Strejan, Dick Shaw, T. Hee, story; 


Vern Jorgensen, Ray Jacobs, Ernest 
Nordli, Sam Weiss, Dale Barnhart, 
John Hitesman, Ray Aragon, layout; 
Boris Gorelick, Ervin Kaplan, Bob 
McIntosh, Peggy Morrow, _ back- 
ground; Fred Grable, Edgar Fried- 
man, Irving Levine, Robert Goe, 
Charles Harriton, Ruth Kissane, 
Chuck Downs, Leroy Cross, Frank 
Braxton, Amby Pabivoda, Doris Col- 
lins, Ruben Apodaca, Margaret 
Julian, Phyllis Williams, Jim Fletcher, 
Roy Able, Fred Calvert, Harris Stein- 
brook, Grace Stanzell, Allen Wade, 
Dan MacRae, Don Selders, Mike 
Webster, Wes Herschchensohn, Bob 
Ray, Bill Luckey, Richard Gonzales, 
animators; Clifford Millsap, Fran 
Messineo, John Howard, editing. 

The Company will shortly take pos- 
session of 10,000 additional square 
feet of space in Studio City to accom- 
modate a staff now numbering over 
160. Format is currently working on 
a series of tv commercials as well as 
on the upcoming CBS-TV Ross Bag- 
dasarian series, The Alvin Show. 
Work on the Sy Gomberg, tv pilot, 
The Shrimp, will be completed this 
week. 

Donald E. Ross has been named 
client representative for its creative 
film staff. 

Robert Lawrence Productions. New 
York, announces that Phil Schultz, 
creative director of the J. Walter 
Thompson tv workshop, has joined 
the company. In addition to assum- 
ing staff responsibility as a creative 
director-cameraman, he will supervise 
an experimental workshop in produc- 
ing better commercials. 

John W. Garling, cartoon animator, 
has joined the staff of Bandelier 
Films, Inc., in Albuquerque, N.M. 
The “House of Bandelier” has spe- 







props? 


@ 23Wency service. 


Can BONDED service my 
transcriptions, slides and 


Yes, this is part of BONDED’s 





MR. GARLING 


cialized in moderate-budget, fully 
animated tv commercials. 


Walter L. Cooper has joined the tv- 
radio department of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., in New York as an associ- 
ate commercial producer. He was for- 
merly with Lennen & Newell, Inc. 

Bob Dahlquist, art director for 
Paramount Tv Productions, has been 
named head of production for Fre- 
berg, Ltd.. Stan Freberg’s advertis- 
ing consultant firm. 

Kenneth L. Grossman has been ap- 
pointed studio manager for Creston 
Studios tv commercials and animated 
entertainment film producers. The 
appointment of Mr. Grossman, pre- 
viously in an executive production 
capacity at U-I, is intended to free 
Bob Gannon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, for 
concentration on sales promotion and 
production activities. 

Kcop Los Angeles has appointed 
Ben Ashe, former production man- 
ager of National Screen Services in 
Hollywood, as director of video-tape 
commercial sales. 

Joseph Benadon, Sheila Cornell 
adn Renah Goldman have been added 
to the staff of Film Fair Productions. 
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A west-coast partnership has been 
formed between WCD, Inc., New 
York producer of tv commercials, 
and the Howard A. Anderson Co., 
specialists in the animation, optical 
and special-effects fields. The new 
company, to be headed by Robert 
W. Carlisle, will headquarter at Desi- 
lu-Gower Studios. 


STUDIO NEWS 

Negotiations to purchase Hal Roach 
Studios, first in Hollywood to enter 
tv film production, are nearing con- 
summation. Wenrob, Inc., headed by 
Jack L. Rau, has offered to purchase 
the studio from the bankrupt Scran- 
ton Corp. for $2.1 million. Scranton, 
at that time headed by Alexander L. 
Guterma, obtained the studio in 1958 
through a_ stock with Hal 
Roach Jr. The company was revealed 


swap 


to be in bankruptcy a short time later 
when Mr. Guterma’s financial deal- 
ings were brought to public attention. 

Producers 


Studios is launching an expansion 


(formerly California) 


program with construction of a new 
four-story office building. 


Tv Commercials 
ALEXANDER FILM CO. 


Completed: Blue Cross/Blue Shield (Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield), Keelor/Stites; King 
County Medical Service (King County 
Medical), Pacific National; Philip Morris 
(Marlboro cigarettes), Publicidad-Badillo; 
Marhoefer Bakery (Marhoefer’s Perfect 
bread), direct; First National Bank of 
Montgomery (banking), The Purse Co. 
In production: Bowman Biscuit (Supreme 
Saltines), Durey Ranck; Curlee Clothing 
Co. (Curlee clothing), direct; Ruby Chow’s 
Chinese Dinner (Mary Pang’s frozen 
Chinese dinners), Taskett-Hogle. 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


Completed: Westinghouse Electric (lamps), 
M-E; Best Foods (Nucoa margarine), 
M-E; Humble Oil (Esso gasoline), M-E. 
In production: Humble Oil (Esso gasoline, 
Uniflo motor oil), M-E; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric (institutional), M-E. 








Create the RIGHT mood every time 
for your video tape recordings 
with the 


MAJOR MOOD 
MUSIC LIBRARY 


MAJOR offers you a full 30 hours of 
production music for titles, bridges, 
backgrounds. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AND UNLIMITED USE RATES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 


150 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, New York—Cl-6-4675 
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ANSEL FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Scott Paper Co. (Soft-Weve), 
JWT; Dow Chemical Co. (Dowgard, 
Pinkies), MacManus, John & Adams; Hoff- 
man-La Roche (Zestabs), KHCC&A; Alu- 
minum Co. of America (Alcoa cookware), 
F&S&R; Polaroid Corp. (Polaroid cam- 
era), DDB; Pepsi-Cola International 
(Pepsi-Cola), direct. 

In production: Scott Paper Co. (Soft- 
Weve), JWT; Liggett & Myers (Chester- 
field), JWT; Pepsi-Cola International 
(Mirinda, Pepsi-Cola), direct; Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. (Dowgard), MacManus, John & 
Adams; Good Humor Corp. (Good Humor 
ice cream), MacManus, John, & Adams. 


BANDELIER FILMS, INC. 


In production: M. J. Holloway & Co. (Slo- 
Poke suckers, Milk Duds, Hi-Noon), EWR 
&R. 


DOLPHIN PRODUCTIONS 
Completed: Quaker Oats (Puss ’n’ Boots), 
Lynn Baker; M. Hohner Inc. (Melodica), 
Smith & Dorian; Roselux Chemical Co. 
(Rose-x-all-purpose cleaner), Chalek & 
Dreyer; Capital Cities Broadcasting (pro- 
motional), direct; Peter Pan Foundations 
(Peter Pan Circle Line bra; opening & 
closing of Rudolph Valentino Show), Ben 
Sackheim. 

In production: Tip Top Prod. Co. (Curl- 
o-matic), Ben Sackheim; U. S. Air Force 
Reserve (public service), B&J. 


D. & R. PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: H. P. Hood & Sons (ice 
cream), K&E; Gulf Oil (spray), EWR&R; 
Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa wrap), 
KM&G; xkmsp-tv Minneapolis (ID), Knox 
Reeves. 

In production: Aluminum Co. of America 
(pouches, Xmas trees), KM&G; General 
Electric (appliances), Maxon. 


FERRO, MOGUBGUB & 
SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Completed: Dixie Cup Co. (Dixie Cup dis- 
penser), Hicks & Greist; Johnson & John- 
son (Arrestin cough medicine), N. W. 
Ayer; NBC (show opening of Theatre 62), 
direct; Ford Motor (Ford Falcon), JWT; 
Lufthansa Airlines (Lufthansa flight), Her- 
bert Lamnard; CBS Television (opening & 
closing of Twilight Zone), direct; Inter- 
national Paper Co. (sales promotion), Car- 
dinal; American Gas Assn. (American 
Gas), L&N. 

In production: General Foods (Post Treat 
Pak, Post Top Three cereals), B&B; Ford 
Motor (Ford Fairlane), JWT. 


FILMACK CORP. 


Completed: Master Bronze Powder Co. 
(Derusto), Ruben; Anchor Federal Sav- 
ings (savings accounts), Bull; Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. (news opening), N. W. 
Ayer; Credit Union Nat'l Assn. (service), 
direct; KpLR-TV St. Louis (station promo- 
tion), direct; Speed Queen Div., McGraw- 
Edison (Speed Queen dryers), Geer-Mur- 
ray. 


FILM FAIR 


Completed: Bardahl Oil Co. (Bardahl), 
MMH&H;; Allstate Insurance (insurance), 
Burnett; Campbell Soup (beans & franks), 
NL&B; Malt-O-Meal Co. (Malt-O-Meal), 
C-M; Mfrs. Nat'l Bank (bank service), 
Doner; Pacific Ocean Park (POP), F& 
S&R; Northwestern Mutual (insurance), 
MMH&H; Commonwealth Edison (electric 
appliances), Burnett; Matson Navigation 
Co. (ocean travel), F&S&R; Max Factor 
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(lipstick & nail polish), Carson/Roberts; 
Bank of America (Bankamericard), J&L; 
Procter & Gamble (Jif peanut butter), 
Gardner; Mattel Toymakers (toys), Car 
son/Roberts; Kellogg Co. (breakfast 
foods), Burnett. 

In production: Best Foods (Skippy peanut 
butter), GB&B; Armour Co.—Grocery Div. 
(Chiffon), FC&B; Standard Oil (gasoline), 
D'Arcy; Gold Seal (Mr. Bubble), C-M; 
McCulloch (chain saws), F&S&R; Kraft 
Food (Kraft Treets), FC&B; Miles Labo- 
ratories (Alka-Seltzer), Wade; Star-Kist 
Foods (tuna), Burnett. 


GOULDING-ELLIOTT-GRAHAM 
PROD., INC. 


Completed : Nabisco (Millbrook bread), 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: State Fair of Texas (1961 
Fair), Taylor Norsworthy; Anderson-Clay- 
ton Co. (Mrs. Tucker’s), M-E. 

In production: Humble Oil (gasoline), 
M-E; Dr. Pepper Co. (soft drink), Grant; 
Lakeside Toys (toys), Kerker-Peterson; 
Commerce Trust Co. (banking facilities), 
Valentine-Radford; Dean Milk Co. (milk), 
C. E. Frank; Cain’s Coffee (coffee), Lowe 
Runkle; Burks-Walker-Tippet (funeral 
services), Wm, Finn; Kitty Clover Potato 
Chip Co. (potato chips), Allen & Reynolds. 


PAUL KIM-LEW GIFFORD 


Completed: Nationwide Insurance (insur- 
ance), Ben Sackheim; Warner-Lambert 
(Fizzies), Lambert & Feasley; General 
Mills (Trix), D«¥-S; Labatt Importers 
(beer), JWT; Post Div., GF (Alpha Bits), 
B&B; Ford Motor (Comet), K&E; Ford 
Motor (Galaxie), JWT; Sandura Co. 
(Sandran), Hicks & Greist; General Mills 
(show opening & closing, National Velvet 
and Father of the Bride), BBDO; NBC 


(news promotionals), direct; American 
Motors (Rambler) GMM&B. 
In production: Lever Bros. (Sunlight 


cleanser), BBDO; Ford Motor (Fairlane), 
JWT; National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration (Project Mercury), direct. 


NATIONAL VIDEO TAPE 
PROD., INC. 


Completed: International T.W.U. (conven- 
tion), Stuart-Miner; Armstrong Cork Co. 
(bldg. materials), BBDO. 


PANTOMIME PICTURES 


Completed: Community Chest of Los An- 
geles (contributions), direct; Mars, Inc. 
(show opening & closing), NL&B; House- 
hold Finance Corp. (loans), NL&B; First 
National Bank of San Diego (auto loans), 
Phillips-Ramsay; Archway Baking Co. 
(cookies), Norman, Navan, Moore, Mari- 
neau & Baird; American Crystal Sugar Co. 
(sugar), W. A. Krause. 


RAY PATIN PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Kitchens of Sara Lee, Cons. 
Food (cake), Hill, Rogers, Mason & Scott; 
Sawyers, Inc. (View-Master stereo viewer), 
Richard G. Montgomery; Nabob Coffee 
(coffee), James Lovick. 

In Production: Rexall Drug (one-cent sale), 
BBDO; Nabob Tea (tea), James Lovick; 
Jack’s Cookie Co. (cookies), D’Arcy; Corn 
Products (Karo, Bosco, show opening), 


L&N. 
PGL PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Schlitz Brewing (beer), JWT; 
CARE (public service), 
Bilt Toys (toys), Stanford. 


direct; 





In production: Nabisco—Special Products 
Div. (Dromedary Scone Mix), Bates; New 
York Herald Tribune (newspaper), Papert, 
Koenig, Lois; Atlantic Refining Co. 
(weather show), N. W. Ayer. 


SOUNDAC PRODUCTIONS, ING. 


Completed: Rural Electric Cooperatives 
(electric companies), direct; Shell Oil 
(gasoline), Publicidad Badillo. 

In production: Century 21 (World’s Fair), 
direct; McNair Seed Co. (tobacco seed), 
Dick Brown. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
SERVICE, INC. 


Completed: Mountain Top Agency (insur- 
ance), direct; Canna Agency (insurance), 
direct; Villaggio Italia; Colonial Manor; 
Alberta Lodge; Ingersol Farms; The Sugar 
Maples: Windham Arms; Redwood Lodge; 
Wheel Inn; Bavarian Manor House; Bal- 
sam Shade: Pleasant View Lodge; Hunter 
Mountain Development (all resorts, various 
titles), direct. 

In production: Otis Elevator Co. (elevator), 
direct; Yonkers Chamber of Commerce 
(city promotional), direct; New York State 
Thruway (Interchange #1—New York 
City, Interchange #2—Yonkers), direct. 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, 
INC. 

Completed: Pabst Brewing (beer), K&E; 
Ford Motor (dealers), JWT. 

In production: Scott Paper (tissue), JWT; 
Blue Chip Stamp Co. (stamps), JWT; 
Hunt Foods (sauces), Y&R; Autolite Div., 
Ford Motor (batteries), BBDO. 


TRANSFILM-CARAVEL 


Completed: Cluett, Peabody, & Co. (Arrow | 
(York Town | 


shirts), L&N; Shulton, Inc. 
toiletries), Wesley; General Motors 
(Buick), M-E; R. J. Reynolds (Camels), 
Esty; Radio Corp. of America (RCA rec- 
ords), Grey; Chesebrough-Ponds (Vaseline 
hair tonic), NC&K; Union-Carbide Corp. 
(Prestone), C-M; Johnson & Johnson (baby 
products), Y&R; Colgate-Palmolive (Fab), 
Bates; Gulf Petroleum Products (Gulf Oil), 
EWR&R; Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Zee 
paper towels), C&W; American Home 
Products (Dristan), Tatham-Laird; Ford 
Motor (Mercury-Comet), K&E. 

In production: Lehn & Fink (Tussy Cos- 
metiques), Y&R; Whitehall Labs (Freeze- 
tone), Bates; Pillsbury Co. (Pillsbury Cas- 
serole), G-M; Louis Marx Co. (Marx toys), 
Bates; P. Lorillard (Newport cigarettes), 
L&N; Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut Mash pota- 
toes), Y&R; Consolidated Cigars (Muriel 
Air Tip), L&N; U. S. Steel Corp. (U. S. 
Steel, Elmira), BBDO; General Motors 
(Buick), M-E; Colgate-Palmolive (Away), 
Street & Finney; Beecham Products (Silvi- 
krin), K&E; General Insuranve Co. (in- 
surance), L&N; Duffy-Mott Co. (Sunsweet 
prune juice), SSC&B; General Electric 
(appliances), Maxon; Philip Morris (Marl- 
boro cigarettes), Burnett. 


UPA PICTURES, INC. 
Completed: General Electric (GE light 
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bulbs), BBDO; R. J. Reynolds (Winston 
cigarettes), Esty; General Motors (Olds- 
mobile), D. P. Brother. 
In production: General Electric (GE light 
bulbs), BBDO; Mission Pak Co. (Mission 
Pak), Stanley Pflaum. 


VIDEOTAPE PRODS. OF 
NEW YORK, INC. 


Completed: Chemical Bank New York Trust 
(banking), Universal Appliances 
(appliances), Parkson; Gerber Baby Foods 
(baby foods), D’Arcy; Heublein Inc. (A-1 
Sauce), FRC&H; Falstaff Brewing (beer), 
D-F-S; Armstrong Cork Co. (building ma- 
terials), BBDO; Mutual of Omaha (in- 
surance), B&J. 

In production: General Electric (institu 
tional), BBDO; Andrew Jergens Co. (Jer- 
gens products), C&W; A. Goodman & 
Sons (Goodman’s noodles), DDB. 


WGN SYNDICATION SALES 


Completed: Royal Lumber Co. (garages), 
Malcolm-Howard; E-Z Por Corp. (Mix 
Matic food mixer), Rocklin-Irving. 
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CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


315 West ™ bene Rem York 36, N. Y. 
6-1420 
LIGHTING “EQUIPMENT 
Motion picture and television equipment 
- generators . . . film editing equip- 
ment . . . processing equipment. 
RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 











$.0.S. PHOTO-CINE-OPTICS, INC. 

formerly $.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 
New York City: 602 West 52ad Street, Plaza 7-0440. 
Hollywood, Calif.: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Ho 7-2124. 
SALES e LEASING e SERVICE 
The world's largest source for film production 
equipment: Animation, Producing, Lighting, 
Processing, Editing, Recording, Projection, 
etc. 
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CHARLES ROSS, INC. 
333 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-5470 
LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT, 
PROPS AND GENERATORS 
For Motion Pictures and Television 
SALES @ SERVICE @ RENTALS 
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PATHE’S FABULOUS STUDIO 7A, for the BIG 
SOUND in Scoring Music to everything from 
10 sec. SPOTS to FEATURE FILMS. One 
Musician or 100. 16 and 35mm projection. 
PATHE SOUND SERVICES, INC. 


105 E. 106th St., New York 29, N. Y. 
EN 9-4040, TR 6-1120 
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THE OFFICIAL STORY. One of the 
television securities being watched 
quietly but steadily by some of the 
more speculative financial elements 
is Official Films. The company’s had 
a somewhat hectic career in the last 
10 years. Out of its first decade of 
operations it had losses in five years 
and profits in five, but the money 
lost is slightly larger than the money 
earned. 

In early 1960 a new group headed 
by Louis C. Lerner, 


vestment man, assu med 


a Boston in- 
control of 
the company’s affairs. Seymour Reed, 
who had 
president and treasurer, was made 
president of the firm. A 


been the executive vice 
cost-cul- 
ting campaign got underway almost 
immediately, and by March the board 
of directors was rejoicing in the fact 
that the 
profitably even if the losses already 
for the 1960 fiscal 
huge that the year was destined to 


company was operating 


year were so 
be in the red no matter how heroic 
their efforts. 

But late in September the com- 
pany released its report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, and 
the results indicate that a sharp turn- 
about in earnings has been effected. 
Official reported net income before 
taxes of $412,000, compared with 
the previous year’s pre-tax loss of 
$1,308,000. Net income after pro- 
totaled $237,854, 
compared with a net loss after taxes 
of $691,030 the previous year. 


vision of taxes 


Wall Street Report 








REFUNDABLE TAX. Now this turn- 
about is not as good as it looks in 
every detail. For one thing, the com- 
pany had a refundable Federal in- 
come tax of $292,982, and the com- 
pany from 
of the film series it distributes on 


reports income certain 
the basis of cash collections, which 
provides a tax deferment. But in its 
financial 


statements the company 


reports income and provides for 
federal tax on an accrual basis. In 
1961 the provision for Federal in- 
come tax has been reduced and net 
income increased by $41,000 because 
of a net operating loss carry forward. 

Actually the company, after tak- 
ing into account an earned surplus 
deficit of $494,756, actually reported 
a loss of $256,902. But this does 
not take away from the fact Official 
is now operating in the black, and 
to appreciate the development a 
backward glance is necessary. The 
company, formed in 1945, has been 
a distributor to networks and indivi- 
dual stations of tv films made by 
others. It such series as 
My Little Margie, Trouble With 
Father, The Hunter, Dateline Europe 
and a score of others. Most of these 


launched 


projects were distribution deals. 
Later the company also moved into 
partial ownership status with such 
series as Robin Hood, The Invisible 
Man, Sir 
Story. 

By 1956, with its appetite whetted, 


the company began producing filmed 


Lancelot and The Big 
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series for first-run local station syn- 


dication, This was a departure from 
the practice of servicing individual 
stations with re-runs from the net- 
works. Finally in 1959 the company 
invested heavily in producing three 
new series—Police Station, Interna- 
tional Detective and What Are the 
Odds. All three laid an ege and sent 


the company teetering on the brink. 


NEW LEADERSHIP. That's 


the management changed leadership. 


Ww hen 


Seymour Reed had been instrument- 
al in bringing about a merger be- 
Official and Four Star Pro- 


ductions and was therefore considered 


tween 


a good man to assume the leadership. 
All the investments in production were 
written off and a revamping opera- 
tion launched. The 


barked on a 


company em- 
revolutionary short- 
segment policy, one being a_ pilot 
film of Hearst News, called Almanac 
Newsreel. It is now a series of 377 
taken from 
events of the past. Last October the 
company acquired distribution rights 
to Playboy's Penthouse. 


five-minute episodes 


In what may turn out to be one 
of its hottest properties, Official is 
now distributing a half-hour series 
consisting of biographies of famous 
combined with 


(Continued on page 86) 


persons interviews. 
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N announcement by H-R Tele- 
A vision of a new billing-invoice 
form to eliminate some of the paper- 
work involved in buying, selling, 
collecting and paying for spot tv 
time precipitated a check into recent 
full-scale moves by organizations 
outside the station-agency-represen- 
tative arena to serve as “clearing 
house” operations. 

According to the treasurer of one 
of the largest spot-placing agencies, 
most of the central-billing — set-ups 
will have a difficult job convincing 
an agency of the merits of their sys- 
tems. “I feel,” he said, “that the 
solutions to our problems should 
come from the representatives—such 
as H-R’s new multiple-purpose form, 
the Katz Agency’s method of hand- 
ling billing for all its stations and 
so forth. I'm afraid someone has 
come up with the idea that there’s 
a big bonanza in providing billing 
service for stations and agencies, 
when actually it involves putting an- 
other middleman in a business where 
profits are often extremely low to 
begin with. 

“Additionally, there isn’t anyone 
outside the immediate field who 
knows the business as well as those 
who have been working in it. From 
the industry’s viewpoint, the over-all 
solution doesn’t mean we have to 
go to costly electronic equipment; 
what is needed is a simplification of 
rate structures to eliminate the count- 
less variations in discounts, plans, 
time classifications and the rest.” 

At the Katz Agency, treasurer 
Jerry Grenthot, in voicing agreement, 


TELEVISION AGE 


a review of 


current activity 


in national 
spot tv 


explained some pertinent facts about 
the representative’s “centralized bill- 
ing” system which has been in opera- 
tion since 1932. Surprisingly (to the 
uninitiated, at any rate), in these 
days of IBM machines and Univacs, 
the Katz bills are forwarded to agen- 
cies for payment hand-written in 
pencil. 

“Mechanizing our system,” said 
Mr. Grenthot, “which we have con- 
sidered, would only mean adding a 
staff on top of a staff. Our billing 
clerks have a personal knowledge of 
the stations each handles—a knowl- 
edge of their operations and intri- 
cacies no machine could possess. 
Frankly, we don’t care if our bills 
look pretty or modern; we know 
they're modern because the agencies 
pay them promptly. 

“About 9,000 invoices per month 
go out from the department for the 
42 television stations and like num- 
ber of radio stations that we repre- 





At SSC&B, New York, Don Ross 
serves as timebuyer on the agency's 
Lipton tea account, among others. 
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sent. An cverage invoice has 20 
impressions representing commercial 
announcements. In total, there are 
probably not more than 40 or 50 
corrections—out of 180,000 items 
made each month!” 

The executive, overseeing the Katz 
billing department, which employs 
approximately 25 people in various 
capacities, feels that that many peo- 
ple are not an undue expense, but ac- 
tually provide added efficiency: “Our 
people are available for consultation, 
for competitive information, for up-to- 
date data on frequency discounts, 
new plans, multi-product rates, any- 
thing. As to speed, we keep a running 
check on all schedules, match them 
against the affidavits the stations send 
at the end of the month and get 
out the invoices—and we have found 
less than two per cent of all agency 
payments are more than 15 days 
overdue. Machines would just slow 
things up. They’re only as good as 
the material fed into them, with the 
numerous changes in the spot picture 
meaning new material would have 
to be fed in almost continually.” 

Among current and recent spot 
campaigns from advertisers and agen- 
cies across the country are the fol- 
lowing: 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
(Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh) 

Not surprisingly at this time of year, 
ALCOA WRAP moved spotward late this 
month in a few markets not sufficiently 
covered by its network programming with 
four weeks of filmed minutes. Theme, of 
course, is use of the foil in holiday-dinner 
cooking. Peter Turk is the timebuyer. 
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KSYD-TV SWEEPS RATINGS! 


Here's the Documented Proof... 
Reprinted from 


TELEVISION AGE SPOT REPORT 


(MAY 29, 1961} 


ARB City-by-city Ratings March, 1961 
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BLAIR TELEVISION ASSOCIATES 
National Representatives 
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| AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 
CORP. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
The first of November sees a new campaign 
get under way for AEROWAX in about a 
| dozen markets. Filmed minutes run until 
Thanksgiving in a move to capture the 
| housewife who’s cleaning for holiday 
| visitors. Frank Moran is the timebuyer. 


BEN MONT PAPERS, INC. 
Sub., Dow Chemical Co. 


(MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., 
a. 

For its Christmas papers and ribbons, this 
company will cover 25 markets with 
schedules of day and late night minutes in 
a one-week campaign at the end of 
November. A second week’s push will take 
place just before Christmas. Jerry Latzky 
is the timebuyer. 


BLUE CHIP STAMPS 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., L. A.) 


A year-long promotion on this brand of 
trading stamps is being launched in 
California and Nevada, with primarily 
ID’s used in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Bakersfield, Santa Barbara and Las Vegas. 
Cory Clark, account supervisor, is the 
contact. 


R. D. BRADSHAW & SONS 


(Hoefer, Dieterich & Brown, Inc., 
$. ¥.) 


For a special “teddy bear” promotion on 
its SPUN HONEY product, this newcomer 
to Spot Report records reportedly set 

10 weeks of kid-show minutes in a small 
group of western markets. The placements 
will run until year-end. Bob Liptak is the 
contact. 


| CAMPBELL SOUP CO. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 
| Early in November, SWANSON’s “deep 
| dish” line of frozen dinners kicks off a 
four-week drive in a group of markets on 
the west coast. Day and non-prime night 
minutes, backed by some 20’s, will aim for 
the housewife, with about 75 rating points 
per market sought. Eloise Beatty is the 
buying contact. 


CARNATION CO. 
(EWRER, Los Angeles) 


Activity was still under way at press time 
on FRISKIES dog food, reported here 
Oct. 2 as buying, with a few more markets 

| being picked up for about seven weeks of 
minutes and 20’s to start at issue date. 
Additionally, COFFEE-MATE, the 
powdered cream product from this 
company, starts 10 weeks of day and 
non-prime night minutes and 20’s in a 
fair-sized group of major national markets. 
Pat Hipwell and Leslie Wallwork are the 
buying contacts. 


CARTER PRODUCTS, INC. 

(SSC&B, New York) 
| At press time, RISE shaving cream was 
actively placing schedules in a fair-sized 
group of national markets, with the runs of 
| minutes in late-night and week-end male- 
audience slottings to get under way 
immediately and continue through the end 
of the year. Jeanne Sullivan is the 
timebuyer. 


(Continued on page 75) 















One Buyer’s Opinion ... 


SOMEBODY’S GOT TO BE SECOND 


Is it the weather? Or is there some other reason for a general feeling 
of “So what are you gonna do if you don’t have the numbers?” as far 
as a lot of stations and reps are concerned. Sure, there are complaints, 
all right. (“All you buyers want is a low cost-per-thousand!”’) But let’s 
ask a question: is any station making an effort to sell itself—and I 
mean really sell itselfi—any other way? 


You can’t put the blame on the timebuyer. He knows that any kid 
out of college can buy “by the numbers”—and most buyers like to 
think they’re a little smarter than that. Who can take pride in his job 
if he knows the youngest assistant can do as well? 


No, the stations know where the fault really lies. They themselves 
have indoctrinated the entire industry with the passion for numbers. 
They have worked hard to foster the belief that the rating is all-impor- 
tant, neglecting to talk of the advantages of auxiliary facets—marketing 
aids, a select audience and the rest. 


There’s no argument that the timebuyer must account to the adver- 
tiser for his actions. It doesn’t matter, either, if the buyer can justify a 
schedule on the basis of something other than numbers, if the station 
sells only numbers. 


It doesn’t matter—after the way advertisers have been educated— 
that a station is only covering a couple of hundred homes. If that 
station can show a 45 rating, that’s what the advertiser hears about. 


Television, of course, isn’t the only medium with a one-armed sales 
approach. Newspapers pitched circulation for so long that the clients 
lost sight of anything else. They didn’t care if position was lousy, if 
nobody saw the ads, if no one sent in the coupons—just so long as 
they could say they were running in a paper with half-a-million circu- 
lation. 


All right, stations say, if the timebuyers know there are other reasons 
for buying the second- or third-rated outlet in a market, why don't 
they wise up the advertisers? The answer, of course, is that some buy- 
ers try—and try again—and keep trying. But it’s a long, hard fight 
when the guy with the market’s No. 1 station comes in and says, “Look, 
I got better numbers. Why throw your money away on second-best 
when you can have me?” 


The problem—from the industry’s standpoint—is that this same rep- 
resentative might have a No. 2 or No. 3 or No. 4 station in another 
market, and he won’t be able to sell it to the advertiser he’s just con- 
vinced of the importance of that top rating. 


And, yes, there are a lot of buyers who don’t care, who don’t be- 
lieve in what they’re doing and who don’t know how to sell their ideas. 
But it goes beyond that. 


It goes into a concentrated effort on the parts of everyone concerned 
—and this means all the reps and all the stations, the leaders and the 
ones without the top spots—to pitch the other values of the medium 
to the clients. Education is necessary on an advertiser level. He must 
be convinced there is more to television than a rating. 


There is. But it must be sold. 











KOSA-TV 
DOMINATES 
THE RICH 
ODESSA- 
MIDLAND 


MARKET 


2.5 to 1 


The March, 1961, ARB shows 
that KOSA-TV leads in total 
homes reached in 341 out of 
482 surveyed quarter-hour 
segments. 


This means that KOSA-TV 
is the ‘‘dominant”’ station 
71% of the time in the 
nation’s richest retail mar- 
ket (retail sales $5,887.00 per 
household*) and in the adja- 
cent trade area of West 
Texas. 


*Sales Mgmt Survey of Buying 
Power May, 1961 


KOSAcTV 


FIRST IN ODESSA- 
MIDLAND 


BUY eo 


to sell West Texans... 
Get 34% of New Mexico to boot 
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YOU 
KCAN'T 


KCOVER 
TEXAS 


without 


KCEN-TV 





MISSING LINK! 


between Dallas-Ft. Worth 
—Houston and San 
Antonio markets... that’s 
the big Waco-Temple 
market dominated by us. 


BLAIR TELEVISION ASSOCIATES 
National Representatives 














Rep Report 


John Rohrbach Jr., most recently 
an account executive for NBC-TV 
Spot Sales, Chicago, joined the 
Windy City office of Television Ad- 
vertising Representatives in the same 
capacity. He replaced James M. 
King, who moved to TvAR’s New 
York office after two years as an a/e 
with the firm in Chicago. 





ROHRBACH KING 


Arthur J. DeCoster joined ABC- 
TV National Station Sales, Inc., Chi- 
cago, as an account executive. He 
was last with the Katz Agency, pre- 
viously having served CBS-TV Spot 
Sales and wepM-tv Chicago. 

Fred Bauman, formerly with NBC- 
TV and CBS Radio, joined the 
Meeker Co., Inc., Chicago, as a tele- 
vision representative. 

Avery-Knodel, Inc., has issued an 
updated study on the Tucson market 
in behalf of its represented station, 
KVOA-TV, that city. 

Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 
published a new edition of its “Cost 
Yardsticks” for spot television esti- 
mating-in-a-hurry. In addition to the 
cost data, month-by-month tempera- 
tures are furnished for major mar- 
kets, so that seasonal advertisers can 
evolve plans. 

Jack Beauchamp rejoined the 
Katz Agency, Inc., New York, having 


left the organization last May to go 
to Television Advertising Representa- 
tives, Inc. 

John Fenwick joined the New 
York Young-TV office as a tv ac- 
count executive, replacing Roger 
Sheldon, who transferred to Chicago 
recently as Adam Young, Inc., office 
manager there. Mr. Fenwick was 
last with wnec-tv New York and 
previously served NBC Spot Sales. 





FENWICK WALKER 


John M. Walker, formerly man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of Daren 
F. McGavren Co., moved to the 
Adam Young office in that city in a 
similar capacity. He replaced Dell 
Simpson, shifted to the west coast as 
radio sales manager for Young’s San 
Francisco office. Also on the west 
coast, Millard Ewing Jr. joined 
Young in Los Angeles to handle tv- 
radio activity. He was previously 
an account executive with several 
Los Angeles agencies and stations. 
He replaced Dennis McGuire, who 
moved to KGUN-TV Tucson. 

Richard M. Walker, vice president 
and manager of the Atlanta office of 
Clarke Brown Co., has been named 
executive vice president. Harry M. 
Harkins was apopinted secretary of 
the rep and will serve on its board 
of directors. 
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KIFI-TV 


Now the exclusive NBC outlet for 
Idaho Falls — Pocatello 
Full Power — 316,000 watts on 


Chaund § 


The Meeker Co. 


Robert Hix, Denver @ Day-Wellington, Seattle 
H. 8. Jacobsen, Portland 
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buyer’s role in test campaigns can 

be a significant one from the 
beginning, explains Walter Reinecke, 
buyer for all Lever Brothers products 
at BBDO, as he relates his part in the 
launching of a new product. 

“We pick the markets for a cam- 
paign,” he said, “subject, of course, 
to approval from the client. A buyer 
can supply most media information, 
such as the degree of isolation in a 
market. Then, the first step is to 
formulate a complete national plan 
achieving unduplicated reach, which 
we then translate to a test plan. 

“The results of a test campaign can 
be projected back nationally by 
matching them to the percentage goal 
for the total market. For instance, 
Lever usually sets itself a goal of a 
certain percentage of the over-all 
market. From the national market 
goal, there will be a certain per cent 
in each local market, so, in a test 
market we try to reach that local goal 
as it would be reached in the national 
campaign.” 


Spot (Continued from page 72) 


CHANEL, INC. 

(Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc., 
Se 

Important selected markets get brief 
schedules of ID’s and 20’s in prime night 
slots late in November, with the theme 
naturally being Christmas-gifting. Four 
weeks is the approximate duration. Pat 
George is the timebuyer. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND’S, INC. 
(Compton Adv., Inc., N. Y.) 


PERTUSSIN cold remedies join the annual 
cold-weather influx into spot, with a large 
number of major markets across the 
country getting six to 10 weeks of filmed 
minutes. The schedules get under way late 
this month in day and late-night slots. 
Steve Kates is the timebuyer. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 


(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


In addition to the COLGATE DENTAL 
CREAM schedules placed in mid-August, 
new runs of night 20’s got under way late 
this month and continue until the end of 
November. About 15 markets reportedly 
are involved. Ed Kobza is the timebuyer. 
With FAB launching a $253,000 contest 
to introduce its new formula, filmed 
minutes start immediately to run until the 
end of the year. According to promotional 
plans, 500 spots will hit 55 major markets. 
Jack Flynn is the timebuyer. 





WALTER REINECKE 





Naturally, achieving the set goals 
simplifies future activities, but what 
if a product doesn’t make it in a 
test campaign? Mr. Reinecke smiled 
“Well, first we 
the rate of awarcne:s in the mar- 


wryly. check on 
ket. If there’s no awareness, there’s 
something wrong with our advertising 
campaign, but if there’s awareness 
and no sales, the product usually has 
to be re-vamped in one way or an- 
other. 


“There’s always the hurdle, too, of 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 
(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 

With this company’s pharmaceutical 
division already having set spot schedules 
for its new DRIACOL cold-relief product, 
another new brand, CONGESTAID, moves 
into a fair-sized group of markets at the 
middle of November. Initial placements 
will be about six weeks of minutes in 
late-night and other non-prime periods. 
Jim Alexander is the buying contact. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL 
BANK 

(J. Walter Thompson Co., S. F.) 

As are many banking firms across the 
nation just now, this west-coast bank set 
eight weeks of minutes and [D’s in a 
handful of markets within its area to 
promote Christmas Club accounts. Ellie 
Nelson is the buying contact. 


DERBY FOODS 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago) 


A campaign to run through November got 
under way late this month in 15-20 major 
markets for PETER PAN peanut butter. 
Strong frequencies of daytime minutes aim 
for the housewife. Dan McGrath and Carol 
Berman are the buying contacts. 


DREWRY’S LTD., USA, INC. 
(MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., 
Chicago) 


While some of 20-25 stations to be used in 
the fall-winter beer campaign from this 
advertiser got under way with new 





getting the national plan completed 
before anything else can begin. Some- 


times a plan has to be scrapped or 
revised either because there is a piece 
of information that we didn’t know 
about when we were making it up, or 
because some of the facts can have 
different interpretations. In the latter 
case, we just sit down and talk it out.” 

Assuming a test campaign is suc- 
cessfully completed, Mr. Reinecke said 
that one of the big problems in buy- 
ing, particularly at the start of a new 
season, is getting clearances in a two- 
station market. 

“Sometimes getting clearances is 
just a matter of actually going out 
into the field. 1 make trips about once 
a year, usually in the fall, just to get 
everything organized on the new pro- 
grams.” 

Mr. Reinecke is enthusiastic about 
his work at BBDO, where he has spent 
four years, previously having been at 
William Esty, where he was also in 
media. An Annapolis graduate, he is 
married, the father of two children 
and lives in Hazlet, N. J. 


schedules early this month, most of the 
activity will bevin in November and 
afterwards. Placements are primarily for 
39 weeks, although some will run 52. 

ID’s, with 20’s here and there, along with 
news/weather/sports buys in some areas, 
will cover the brewer’s markets in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Ohio. 
The starting dates are staggered throughout 
the winter as the spot schedules replace 
half-hour program buys which are expiring 
on numerous stations. Heavy frequencies 
will be used. Norm Carrier is the 
timebuyer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 


Having moved spot-ward last pre-Christmas 
season after a lengthy concentration on 
network alone, KODAK cameras hit majar 
markets across the country again late in 
November for a four-week gift drive. 
Filmed minutes and 20’s in evening and 
night slots will be used. Polly Allen is the 
timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


Late this month marked the start of new 
schedules of filmed minutes and 20’s in 
both day and night slots for GRAVY 
TRAIN dog food. A large number of 
markets throughout the country get the 
three-week campaign. Bob Wilson is the 
buying contact. 


GOLD SEAL CO. 
(Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis) 


At the middle of the month, scattered 
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. ie 
PLUG THE LEAKS 
BEFORE YOU LAUNCH 


Before casting loose nationally, test new 
product commercials in the South Bend 
market. And the quick, economical way 
to do it is with WSBT-TV. Tops in this 
3-station market, WSBT-TV continually 
delivers 41% to 47% share of sets in use 
... reaches a market with $1.7 billion 
buying income! Test with WSBT-TV. 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Channel! 22 


Paul H. Raymer, National Representative 


The Nation’s LEADING 
independent TV station. 


Ki Wy 


CHANNEL 






SAN FRANCISCO + OAKLAND 
Oakland 7, California 
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Jerry Golden, assistant timebuyer at 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, New York, 
works on American Airlines, Salada 
and Olin Mathieson accounts, among 
others. 


national markets begin a six-wee* drive on 
GLASS WAX, with heavy frequencies of 
day and night minutes used. Mary Paul 

is the timebuyer. 


HELBROS WATCH CO. 
(S. J. Reiner Co., Mineola, N. Y.) 


Having come into spot each Mother’s/ 
Father's Day and Christmas seasons for 
the past couple of years, HELBROS 
watches changes its buying policy this year 
by going to prime-time ID’s rather than 
late-night minutes previously employed. 
The schedules kick off Nov. 13 and run 
until the holiday, with some 40 tv and/or 
radio stations used in such markets as 


SPORTS. 2 s San Francisco's KTVU 


offers unequaled sports coverage in 
the Bay Area. Intense viewer interest 
is indicated by the tune-in to the 

1961 San Francisco Giants-Los Angeles 
Dodgers baseball games: an 80% 
share of the audience.* San Francisco 
49’er football, college basketball, 


wrestling, track, 


hockey, tennis... if 


it’s sports ...if it’s live, San Francisco 
expects to see it on KTVU. These 
popular major sports events offer high 
impact for successful sales campaigns. 


For information on the latest 
sports availabilities—call H-R 
Television Inc. or KTVU. 


y, June 4, 196] 





Personals 


MERRILL GRANT, previously media 
buyer on Crest at Benton & Bowles, 
was named an assistant media direc- 
tor on the agency’s recently acquired 
Texaco account. In a shifting of as 
signments, TOM MCCABE and JACK 
MITCHUM moved from other accounts 
Texaco; 
CHARLES KAHAO, formerly assistant 


to become buyers on 
on Crest became buyer on the prod- 
uct; BARRIE ALLEY, previously assist- 
ant on Tide, took over as buyer on 
Liquid Prell and Fluffo; J court- 
NEY moved from Zest to Tide, and 
BOB SILBERBERG shifted to Zest. 

MARTIN NARVA was raised to the 
post of associate media director at 
Lennen & Newell, having previous- 
ly borne an assistant media director 
title. MICHAEL E. KEENAN, a media 
buyer from Foote, Cone & Belding, 
joined L&N as an assistant media 
director. 

JERRY LATZKY, formerly with L. W. 
Frohlich as media buyer, moved to 
MacManus, John & Adams, New 
York, where he replaced JOE SULLI- 
VAN, who joined BBDO as media 
supervisor. 

STEVE KATES became spot buyer 
on Chesebrough-Pond’s at Compton 
Adv., moving up from the agency’s 
research department. 

BOB PREVIDI, formerly with Benton 
& Bowles on General Foods, joined 
Papert, Koenig, Lois as media buyer 
handling Pharmacraft and Wolf- 
schmidt Vodka, among others. 

STANLEY BURGER joined the media 
department of Kudner Agency, Inc., 
previously having been a_ senior 
buyer at Doyle Dane Bernbach. 

BYRON CHANDLER, formerly with J. 
Walter Thompson, joined the New 
York office of Ketchum, MacLeod & 


Grove as media manager. 











Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. Director of 
station relations Stanley Leipzig is the 
contact. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC. 
(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
N.Y.) 


Following its September-placed schedules, 
this cosmetic firm set new runs of filmed 
minutes in day and night slots late this 
month. About 15 markets get the extra 
weight for a few weeks. Maxine Cohen 

is the timebuyer. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 
Early November sees a new six-week 
campaign get under way for this firm’s 
GLADE room deodorant, with a moderate 
number of top markets across the country 
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Television in Eastern North Carolina 
just entered a new era. A new tower 
taller than the Empire State Building 
and a new, latest model transmitter 


now deliver the Channel 7 signal. 


The tower is called The High and the 
Mighty. High, because it is the tallest 
structure in the State of North Carolina. 
Mighty, because WITN has become 
the undisputed champion of Eastern 


North Carolina television. 





REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY VENARD, RINTOUL & MCCONNELL Inc 
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getting minutes in night and day periods. 


| Stan Kreiser, assisted by Bryan Barry, 


LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 
Beginning about issue date, HANDY ANDY 
uncorks a new schedule of minutes in a 
limited group of markets. The brief 
placements carry through until shortly 

€ before Christmas. Barbara Anderson is the 

PER rei AR BASI $ i buying contact. 

Account Activity 
we Fels & Co., following resignation 
of its $4-million account by Aitkin- 
Kynett, Philadelphia, named Richard 


K. Manoff, Inc., New York, to take 
OU ed S$ over as its agency on Jan. 1. 
e Purex Corp., Ltd., transferred its 




































Allen B. Wrisley Co. toiletries adver- 
tising and its Potter Drug & Chemi- 
cal Co. medicinal products from 
John W. Shaw, Chicago, and Kastor 
Hilton Chesley Clifford & Atherton, 
New York, respectively, to Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Los Angeles. 


Admiral Sales Corp. named Camp- 





bell-Mithun, Inc., Chicago, as_ its 
new agency for some $2 million in 
billings. Henri, Hurst, & McDonald, 
Inc., was the previous agency. 

DX Sunray Oil Co. appointed 
Gardner Advy., St. Louis to succeed 
Potts-Woodbury, Inc., Kansas City, 
on its account. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp. placed 
$2.5 million in billings for Dutch 
Masters and Harvester cigars at 
Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc. EWR&R 
was the previous CCC agency. 


Schenley Industries switched its 





Cresta Blanca and Roma wines from 
Doyle Dane Bernbach to Norman, 
Craig & Kummel. Billings are ex- 
pected to be under $1 million. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc., moved $5 
million in annual billings from 
BBDO, San Francisco, back to Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc., the agency 
it left five years previously. 


POPULATION 431,600 Seaboard Finance Co, chose Foot, 


Cone & Belding, Inc., Los Angeles, 


TV HOMES = 110,000 apn ba 
Source: ARB, March,1961 











MEAD JOHNSON & CO. 
(Ed Dalton Div.) 


C In a rari el] <> (Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., N. Y.) 


Selected and small groups of major markets 
were lined up through this month for 


MIDLAND-ODESSA schedules on METRECAL liquid and 
Gb) wafers, with filmed minutes in late-night 
and week-end-daytime slots set to run 
through the end of the year. Helen 
McCarthy is the timebuying contact. 
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MILLER BREWING CO. 


(Mathisson & Associates, Inc., 
Milwaukee) 


A holiday promotion on MILLER High Life 
starts this week in a small group of major 
midwestern markets and runs through the 
Christmas period. Prime and non-prime 
20’s and ID’s will be used. Bob Geary 

is the buying contact. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Although past Thanksgiving-Christmas 
seasons have seen DROMEDARY dates 
and mixes come into spot for brief pushes, 
the word this year is that the activity 
will be in network participations, Gerry 
Van Horsen is the timebuyer. 


PARKER PEN CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


This pen maker, who virtually abandoned 
spot this year after successive pre-school 
and various holiday campaigns since 1957, 
returns early next month with a drive 
running until Christmas. Minutes in 
evening and week-end daytime periods 
will be used in more than a dozen major 
markets. Vince Auty is the timebuyer. 


PEZ-HAAS, INC. 
(Daniel & Charles, Inc., N. Y.) 


Following an earlier fall campaign, PEZ 
candies returned to 15 major markets at 
the middle of the month with new 
placements of film and live-personality 
minutes in children’s programs. The 


Pete Schulte, assistant timebuyer at 
Ted Bates & Co., places schedules for 


Mobil Oil and Schmidt's beer, among 
others. 





schedules feature a Hallowe'en witch or 
Santa Claus candy dispenser. Isabelle 
Stannard is the buying contact. 


PHILLIPS-VAN HEUSEN 
CORP. 

(Grey Adv., Inc., N. Y.) 

The first phase of its fall campaign having 
already covered some 125 markets, VAN 
HEUSEN shirts returns early next month 
for a five-six-week Christmas-gift 
campaign. Filmed minutes and 20’s in day 





New Station 


KGIN-TV Grand Island, Neb. (chan- 
nel 11) began telecasting Oct. 1 as 
a satellite of KoLN-Tv Lincoln, a 
CBS-TV affiliate. The station has a 
1,069 foot tower and antenna. 


Station Changes 


KvoA-Tv Tucson began telecasting 
from its new 3,650-foot tower on 
Oct. 1. The station is operating with 
maximum power of 35 kw visual and 
18 kw audio. 

winr-Ttvy Binghamton, N. _ Y., 
changed its facilities to 288 kw 
visual, 144 kw aural, 630 feet above 
average terrain. 

wrex-Tv Rockford, Ill., began oper- 
ating with a power of 229 kw visual 
and 114 kw aural, effective Sept. 21. 

wtvo Rockford, Ill., changed fa- 
cilities to 155 kw visual, 77 kw aural, 
660 feet above average terrain. 


New Representative 


WLBW-TV Miami has appointed H-R 
Television, Inc., as its national rep- 





Buyers’ Check List 


resentative, effective as soon as the 
begins programming 
pending final approval by the FCC. 


new station 


Rate Increases 

ABC: 

KBOI-TV Boise (secondary affiliate) , 
from $250 to $275, effective Oct. 1. 

waBl-Ttv Bangor, Me. (secondary 
affiliate) , from $375 to $400, effective 
Oct. 1. 

wacM-tv Presque Isle, Me. (sec- 
ondary affiliate), from $115 to $150, 
effective Oct. 1. 

WkKstT-Tv Youngstown, from $350 
to $450, effective Oct. 1. 
NBC: 

KcsJ-Tv Pueblo-Colorado Springs, 
from $225 to $275, effective April 1. 

KVAL-TV Eugene, Ore., from $250 
to $300, effective April 1. 

WATE-TV Knoxville, from $700 to 
$800, effective April 1. 

wHis-Tv Bluefield, W. Va., from 
$250 to $300, effective April 1. 

witn Washington-Greenville, N. C., 
from $450 to $500, effective April 1. 

wtvo Rockford, IIl., from $325 to 
$400, effective April 1. 
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WOC-TV Channel 6 ‘> 
D. D. Palmer, President 

Raymond E. Guth, General Manager 

Pax Shaffer, Sales Manager 





Exclusive National Representatives 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 
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*47.1% SHARE OF AUDIENCE 9 A.M. 
TO MIDNIGHT SUNDAY THRU SATURDAY, JUNE ARB 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK « >) 


CHANNEL 10 @ VIDEO TAPE RECORDING FACILITIES 
@ REPRESENTED BY BLAIR TELEVISION ASSOCIATES 
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Analysis of Buyer Attitudes 


In an effort to determine how advertising’s buying-selling function can 
be improved, media buyers and media salesmen in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area participated in a recent attitude-study. 

The analysis, prepared by the Knox Reeves agency for the Twin City 
Council of the American Association of Advertising Agencies, is based 
on a survey of 170 media representatives and 30 advertising agencies 
conducting business in the two Minnesota cities. 

Some of the findings turned up by the study are: pleasantness is the 
outstanding characteristic of the media salesmen in the minds of the 
agency buyers; qualities that the salesmen like most about buyers are 
knowledge and authority, but a lack of these qualities is mentioned with 
some frequency by the salesmen; trade papers are ranked first, by most 
agency respondents, as the kind of media having reps who “do the best 
job”—with consumer magazines a good second and tv third; most media 
representatives believe that they don’t get enough information from buyers 
to help adequately with the buyers’ problems and would like to be better 
informed regarding the objectives and goals of individual advertisers; 
more than two-thirds of agency respondents claim that media pitches are 
often made too early, or too late, to influence media scheduling. 








and night periods will run in major markets 
across the country. Jerry Rettig is the 
timebuyer. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 

At mid-month, LIQUID PRELL moved into 
a small group of important markets with 
new schedules of filmed minutes. As usual, 
the placements are for the P&G contract 
year. Barrie Alley is the timebuyer. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Gardner Adv., St. Louis) 

Joining the holiday-cooking crowd, Duncan 
Hines BROWNIE MIX starts placements of 
minutes in day and night periods at the 
middle of November in a large group of 
major markets across the country. The 
schedules are for the “contract year,” as 
per usual. Media assistant Fred Webber is 
the contact. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Grey Adv., Inc., N. Y.) 

Noted here Oct. 2 as active, DOWNY 
fabric softener was continuing to add a few 
scattered markets for placements of day 
and non-prime night minutes. Schedules 
get under way during the next few weeks 
and run a year. Dot Houghey is the 
timebuyer. 


SCHICK, INC. 

(Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc., 
N. 2s 

Although rumored considering a barter 
operation for its pre-holiday campaign, 
SCHICK electric shavers late this month 
moved into a large number of major mar- 
kets with about nine weeks of nighttime 
minutes. While the schedules involve relief 
of some parent-company Revlon products, 
no merchandise-for-time or similar deals 
are included. Jacques Van Sluys Maes is 
the buying contact. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
(EWRE&R, Chicago) 

Around issue date, STA-PUF, fabric 
softener breaks with a six-week campaign 
in 18 markets across the country, using 
filmed minutes. A holiday hiatus will be 
taken, with the product returning in 


SHOT 


BATTLE CREEK .. 


January for an additional seven weeks. 
Irene Hess is the timebuyer. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
INC. 
(Richard K. Manoff, Inc., N. Y.) 


With the cranberry association evidently 
neglecting spot this holiday season, Welch 
is moving into a small group of major 
markets with schedules of minutes and 20’s 


TAKES 
ALL 
THREE 


LANSING 
JACKSON 
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A solid play in Michigan's Golden Triangle 
stakes you to a lively market—Lansing, 
Jackson and Battle Creek! WILX-TV cracks 
all three with a city-grade signal and scores 
big in a lush outstate area. 


Represented by 
VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNEL, INC. 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE STATION 


Cie 














Agency Adds 


Laurence Field was named tv-radio 
director of the Tacoma office of Cole 
& Weber, moving to the position 
from the television department of the 
agency’s office in Seattle. 

Gerald “eipert joined Comstock 
& Co., Buffalo, as tv script writer. He 
held a similar position with Jam 
Handy industrial films in Detroit. 


Leonard Unger joined the staff of 
Wermen & Schorr, Inc., Philadelphia, 
as assistant television and radio pro- 
duction director. He previously held 
a similar position with the American 
Broadcasting Co. in Hollywood. Also 
at Wermen & Schorr, Judy Fallon, 
previously with Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law, joined the television-radio 
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Muriel Haynes, formerly head of 
the tv-radio copy department at 
Compton Adv., New York, became tv 
consultant to Armstrong - Warden, 
Ltd., one of England’s 50 leading 
agencies. 

Jack L. Matthews, media director 
at Clinton E. Frank, Inc., Chicago, 
from 1951 to 1958, was named an ac- 
count supervisor at the agency. 

Sid Tamber was appointed tv-radio 
producer at Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc. 





traffic department. 
Billy Lynn, program director and 


supervisor for ABV-TV, rejoined 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., as a tv- 
radio supervisor, having started his 


agency career in the media depart- 


ment of Y&R, New York. 
Jo Madda joined Meldrum & Few- 


smith, Cleveland, as an assistant pro- 


ducer in the tv-radio-film depart- 


ment. Miss Madda was formerly 
with Allied Advertising as writer- 
producer, and was on the production 
staff of an educational tv station. 








on its JELLIED SAUCE for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas eating. The placements get 
under way early next month for three-week 
runs. Len Ziegel is the timebuyer. 

(Ocean Spray Cranberries, by the way, 
reports tv is not being used—as it was last 
year—because the industry “hasn’t the 
same problem.” ) 
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IN CONSUMER SPENDABLE 
INCOME PER HOUSEHOLD" IS 


LIMA, OHIO 


*Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 


WIMA‘TV 


LIMA, OHIO 
NBC-ABC 


represented nationally by THE MEEKER CO., INC. 
Elizabeth Beckjorden, 
Station Network Representative 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
(Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Chicago) 


At issue date this meat packing firm begins 
a six-week campaign in major markets 
across the country on its CORN KING 
canned ham, employing nighttime minutes. 
Mary Petr is the timebuyer. 











More Mergers 

A pair of mergers took place 
in recent weeks—one involving 
a New York and a Los Angeles 
agency, the other combining 
two St. Louis agencies. 

Mogul Williams & Saylor, 
New York, which sought a suc- 
cessor to Beckman-Koblitz on 
the west coast, joined with 
Davis, Johnson, Andersen & 
Colombatto, Inc., Los Angeles, 
in order to provide service for 
western activity on the MW&S 
Rayco and Rootes Motors ac- 
counts. Upon mutual exchange 
of one-fifth interests (through 
stock transfers), the coast firm 
changed its name to Davis, 
Johnson, Mogul and Colom- 
batto. 

In St. Louis, Ridgway- 
Hirsch Advertising Co. and 
French 
merged to create Ridgway, 
Hirsch & French, Inc. The 
French agency was founded 
in 1931; Ridgway-Hirsch, in 
1933. 


Advertising, _—_Inc., 
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If you want to “dress up” your 
sales figures in the Johnstown- 
Altoona market, you couldn’t make 
a better buy than WJAC-TV! Both 
ARB and Nielsen show that more 
people watch WJAC-TV than any 
other station. And advertisers’ sales 
figures show that these people who 
watch WJAC-TV also come forth 
and buy the products they see ad- 
vertised. Make a change for the 
better for yourself in the Johns- 
town-Altoona market---showcase 
your products on the station pur- 
chasing people watch, WJAC-TV! 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 











JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 
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Above All 


No radio station anywhere in America delivers so many 
homes per average quarter-hour as KDKA in Pittsburgh!* 
To sell Pittsburgh best, use the nation’s first radio station. 


KDKA-Radio reeresented BY AM RADIO SALES ©a® 
50,000 WATTS CLEAR CHANNEL WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC. © 
*Source: NS! Radio Reports, June-August 1961, 6 a.m.—12 midnight, Sun.—Sat. 








Lever House (Continued from 37) 


nation was told about Praise, (which, 
like Dove, contains cold cream), 
Handy Andy, a general-purpose liquid 
cleanser, and White Lifebuoy (to be 
followed later by Pine Green Life- 
buoy ) : 


Other Product Lines 


In 1959 Lever entered the frozen- 
food field with the acquisition of 
Dinner-Redy Corp., but since sus- 
pended operations temporarily for 
conversion to other lines of products. 
Last year Lever distributed nationally 
Pepsodent Life Line toothbrushes and 
a Liquid “all” designed for all auto- 
matic washers, all fabrics, all water 
temperatures. To date this year, Lever 
has brought out Mrs. Butterworth, a 
maple-flavored syrup with butter con- 
tent, and Vim, a blue-formula, pre- 
measured, heavy-duty, low-sudsing de- 
tergent in tablet form. 

This last item indicates the way in 
which Lever is_thinking these days. 
Vim is new and original, and may 
suggest that Lever is out to avoid 


head-on collisions with P&G by bring- 
ing out entirely original lines. But it 
is also an attempt (and in the long 
run it may succeed) to cut down 
P&G's lead in the synthetic-detergent 
field. The company is out both to 
outbox and, at other times, outslug its 
arch rival. 

In those same growth years, some 
important organizational changes 
were made within the company. After 
Mr. Babb took over as president, a 
board of directors was set up, partly 
as a reaction to the one-man rule of 
Mr. Luckman. Mr. Babb became 
chairman when Mr. Burkhart took 
over the presidency. Almost immedi- 
ately a brand-manager system was in- 
troduced (a@ la P&G and _ others) 
within the three main divisions—the 
Lever division, foods 
Pepsodent division. 


Chain of Command 


division and 


At present the chain ef command 
consists of Mr. Burkhart, chairman 
of the board (and still very active in 
day-to-day decisions), Milton C. 
Mumford, president, Warren N. Burd- 





BIGGER than 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


One Buy Delivers 


IDAHO — KID-TV Idaho Falls 


KUX-TV Twin Falls 


MONTANA — KXLF-TV Butte 
KFBB-TV Great Falls 
KOOK.TV Billings 


TV NETWORK 


P. O. Box 2191 Idaho Falls, idaho 


ZL 





lie Xe Glo.” to Lew. ES 
Call Mel Wright, phone JAckson 3-4567 - TWX No. I F 165 
or your nearest Hollingbery office or Art Moore in the Northwest 


IDAHO - MONTANA 


plus 11 counties in Wyoming at lower cost per thousand 


SKYLINE TV NETWORK delivers more TV homes than the highest 
rated station in Portland — at less cost per 1,000. SKYLINE delivers 
92,300* nighttime homes every quarter-hour Sunday through Satur- 
day. Non-competitive coverage. One contract — one billing — one 
clearance. Over 254,480 unduplicated sets in 5 key markets. Inter- 
connected with CBS-TV and ABC-TV. 
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“ARB overage March, 1961 








John E. McArdle has been promoted 
to the newly created post of vice 
president and general manager for 
wNeEw-Tv New York. He joined the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting station 
(then wasp) in 1957 as account exec- 
utive, was promoted the following 
year to general manager of Metro- 
politan’s wr1tc Washington, D. C., 
and returned to New York earlier 
this year as vice president and direc- 
tor of sales for tv for Metropolitan 
Broadcasting. 





ing, executive vice president (respon- 
sible for supervision of all divisions) , 
and Harold H. Webber, consumer re- 
lations vice president (supervising ad- 
vertising, promotion, marketing re- 
search and public relations). Samuel 


| Thurm is advertising vice president, 
| and Howard Eaton Jr. is media direc- 


tor. 


Good Outlook 


It should be noted that Mr. Burk- 
hart is also chairman of Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., and Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
and Thomas J. Lipton, Ltd. (the latter 
two are in Toronto). These three com- 


| panies, in addition to Lever, make up 
the Unilever 


interests in North 
America. 

But Lever is by far the most profit- 
able North American operation and 
contains the most promise for the 
Anglo-Dutch combine. Sales this year, 
according to a company spokesman, 
are running ahead of 1960's and the 
full year “looks good.” As the four 
additional articles in this issue indi- 
cate, Lever has within itself the po- 
tential for a sudden blast-off in the 
’60s. And television, now a basic mar- 
keting tool for the company, stands 
to benefit enormously. 
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Use of Tw (Continued from 47) 


made a profit in 1960. But as he and 
everyone in the field is well aware, 
every step not taken forward is a step 
backward, for the competition moves 
forward. 

“Who is Lever Brothers advertis- 
ing for, ask them that,” said an ex- 
ecutive who is virtually in the center 
of the situation vis-a-vis Colgate and 
P&G. “It is the opinion of many of 
us that the company insists on aiming 
its advertising at dealers, at the super- 
market director, rather than at the 
consumer. That accounts for the fre- 
quency failure. Procter & Gamble 
advertises for the shopper. But Lever 
is preoccupied with this battle for 
shelf space. 

“Some of the Lever commercials 
look a little like dealer films, full of 
all the sales points but with no real 
copy focus. In my opinion—and I 
lived in Europe for some while— 
Lever’s attitude is an old world over- 
reaction to the prevailing American 
marketing situation. Either the com- 
pany or maybe the Englishmen who 


at W GY... 
being listened to 
rather than just 
being heard is the 
difference between 
selling and not 
selling. People 
listen to WGY 
because they like 
WGY PERSONALITY 
PROGRAMMING. 
That’s why WGY 
will sell for you 
in Northern New 
York and Western 


New England. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
HENRY I. CHRISTAL COMPANY 


WGY:i 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY + SCHENECTADY * TROY 





982-20 
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run it, as they say, don’t grasp the 
balance of sales and buying power in 
this country: they give too much em- 
phasis to shelf preference and pack- 
aging advantages, too little attention 
to driving home the message through 
media. 


“If I'm unclear, take for compari- 
son the French wine industry which 
depended so heavily on quality sold 
through reputation of the labels— 
packaging. The package was there. 
What happened was that it took 
Americans to sell that package on a 
mass market. The French wouldn't 
really have been capable of it. In 
Europe you can still control product 
sales by buttoning up dealers. It’s not 
so easy anymore in America. Relative 
to P&G and Colgate, Lever places a 
disproportionate emphasis on point- 
of-purchase displays and dealer good- 
Be 


Outside Packaging 


As comment on the above, it 
should be noted that Lever’s packag- 
ing is done primarily through the 
firm of Lippincott & Margolies, ex- 
perts in the field, who are well aware 
of larger marketing problems and 
not likely to invite a sales disaster 
through lessened use of tv. 

Asked directly on 


whether Lever uses media primarily 


to comment 


as a lever on dealers or for direct 
consumer sales, Samuel Thurm re- 
plied without hesitation that the com- 
pany uses its tv to sell people direct- 
ly. Beyond that, the reader may make 
his own judgment based on the com- 
mercials which appear on the air for 
Lever, and the time and setting for 
those commercials. In the opinion of 
some, Lever’s tv seems designed to 
win both consumer and dealer, and 
indeed why not? 

What does Lever pay for its com- 
mercial time? In 1960 the company 
paid between $2.50 and $4.50 a com- 
mercial minute for evening time, and 
$1 to $2.50 for daytime. Total ex- 
penditure in 1960 was $45,148,700, 
with $28,613,140 in 
$16,535,560 in spot. 

The cost-per-thousand figures were 
released at the recent FCC hearings 
into sponsor control of tv program- 
ming. At the same hearing, held in 


network and 








& 


George W. Cyr has been appointed 
director of programming and opera- 
tions of WDAU-TV and west Radio 
Scranton. Formerly director of pro- 
gramming for wcr-Tv Buffalo, Mr. 
Cyr previously was production man- 
ager, producer, director and writer 
for wnBk Cleveland and program 
manager and film buyer for WRCV-TV 
Philadelphia. 





New York, Mr. Thurm, speaking for 
the company, replied on other matters 
of interest to the industry as well as 
to the FCC hearing commission. 
Lever Brothers no definite 
policy on programming, Mr. Thurm 


has 


said, but the company and its agen- 
cies do review scripts for “good taste 
and good programming.” The com- 
pany had objected to one script deal- 
ing abortion, but 
rarely interfered in program content, 


with otherwise 


he said, but observed that several 
factors made it virtually imperative 
that sponsors do keep a watchful eye. 
For one thing, the public holds the 
sponsor responsible for programming 
content, Mr. Thurm felt. Further, the 
dollar investment in a tv show is ex- 
tremely high and committed well into 
the future. 


Program Content 


Following Mr. Thurm’s appearance 
before the FCC commission, some 
critics, both in the press and in 
private, observed that if the public 
holds sponsors responsible for pro- 
gram content, that is a situation 
heartily fostered for many years by 
sponsors themselves. 

In the case of Lever, the counter- 
charge was particularly true. Over 
the years, and extending well back 
into its days in radio, Lever Brothers 
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has sponsored a variety of programs 
of a kind that promotes the proper 
context for the company’s com- 
mercials. 

“We don’t have a policy in buying 
programs,” Mr. Thurm said in an ex- 
clusive interview with TELEVISION AGE 
this month. “No, I take that back. We 
do have a policy. We have a great 
diversity of shows; we have quality 
shows.” 

This season the company’s night- 
time programming buys are: The 
Defenders; Have Gun, Will Travel; 
The Jack Benny Show (Holiday 
Lodge for summer replacement) ; 
Candid Camera; Calvin and the 
Colonel; Target: The Corruptors. 

Calvin and the Colonel was brought 
to Lever and recommended by J. 
Walter Thompson, which currently 
bills about $9 million of Lever’s tv 
budget. “Our agencies are constantly 
scouting for material,” says Sam 
Thurm. “They recommend what they 
think is good.” 


Decision to Sponsor 


Who makes the actual decision to 
sponsor ? 

“That is decided in this room,” 
Mr. Thurm said, with a cursory ges- 
ture around his corner office high 
above Park Avenue. 

Since Lever House’s upper levels, 
while low compared to the glass sky- 
scrapers down the street, are among 
the least accessible peaks in Man- 
hattan, it may be interjected that Mr. 
Thurm’s desk, as it appeared a few 
weeks ago, was convex and therefore 
slightly reminiscent of a bar of Dove. 
In the corner of the room was a 
green-painted screen, and behind the 
screen a Monopoly game peeked out, 
no doubt a present for the children 
standing with skis in a photo on a 
side table. A tv screen stood next to 
the desk. 

Mr. Thurm himself seems a man 
who enjoys his job and whose idio- 
matic candor, faintly laconic manner 
and keen humor seem almost designed 
to frustrate outside attempts at in- 
formation. Mr. Thurm was formerly 
a media director at Young & Rubi- 
cam, attested by an inscribed clock 
—a going-away gift—on his desk. 


“The agencies talk to Howard,” 


said Mr. Thurm, indicating Howard 
Eaton, the company’s media director. 
“He and I and whoever else is in- 
volved get together here and decide.” 

Was there a plans board or media 
department that sat in? 

Mr. Thurm made it clear that he 
alone took responsibility for what 
programs the company sponsored. 

“The bulk of our tv advertising is 
in daytime,” Mr. Thurm said. “It’s 
pretty hard to say what kind of show 
we buy. It’s a whole mix, and it de- 
pends on so many other factors, such 
as distribution, product claims and so 
on. We don’t buy media for the com- 
pany, we buy media for the brands, 
our agencies buy media for the 
brands.” 

Is it true that the company buys 
primarily innocuous shows—and that 
Lever steers away from violence? 

“Violence? No violence? We're 
fighting all the time with CBS to take 
out some of the violence on The De- 
fenders . . . But as I’ve said, we have 
no company policy on buying shows.” 

By diversity, Mr. Thurm refers to 
song shows (The Rosemary Clooney 
Show), game shows (Concentration), 


quiz shows (Haggis Baggis), westerns | 


(The Texan), action-adventure (Big 
Town), suspense drama (The Clock), 
panel (Keep Talking), situation 
comedy ‘Father Knows Best) and 
soap opera (From These Roots). 


The Show’s the Thing 


Most of these examples, chosen at 
random from recent years, are from 
NBC-TV lists. CBS-TV has carried as 
many and as diversified a list, and 
ABC-TV has lately begun to get its 
share of the giant’s billings. “We do 
not buy a network,” says Mr. Thurm. 
“We buy a show, and if it’s a good 
show in the right time we don’t care 
where it is.” 

For the sake of history, it can be 
recorded that the company’s first tv 
buy came on July 1, 1941. The show? 
Uncle Jim’s Question Bee, one time 
only on WNBT, forerunner of WNBC-TV 
New York. Next buy came with 26 
network weeks in 1949, and then 75 
hours in 1952. By October of 1956 
the company had chalked up a total 
of 276 hours on NBC-TV and nearly 
as many on CBS-TV. ABC-TV, of 


CHARLESTON 
-HUNTINGTON 


THERE’S NO NEWS 
LIKE 


WSAZ TELEVISION 
NEWS 
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Because there’s no other 
station that takes such 
an interest in the news 


WSAZ-TELEVISION is the only tele- 
vision station in the market with “two- 
city” news coverage .. . maintaining 
a full-time news staff in both Charles- 
ton and Huntington. 


& And this is a news staff: nine re- 
porters and writers who deliver their 
own news on the air; eight photog- 
raphers who get every important story 
on film as it happens; 27 area cor- 
respondents who furnish on-the-spot 
reports from every corner of the region. 


> Match this top-flight personnel 
with the very latest technical facilities, 
add two wire services, combine into 
daily news programs originating si- 
multaneously in Charleston-Hunting- 
ton studios . . . and you get an idea of 
why WSAZ-TELEVISION’s regional 
news is another unparalleled PLUS in 
this station’s tremendous arsenal of 
audience appeal. 


% News dominance, coverage dom- 
inance, ratings dominance ... all go 
together to make WSAZ-TELEVISION 
the easiest media choice you'll ever 
make, in any market. Don’t you wish 
all your decisions were this easy ? 


WSAZ TELEVISION 


CHANNEL SB CHARLESTON - HUNTINGTON 

DIVISION: THE GOODWILL STATIONS. INC. 

C. Tom Garten, Vice President and General Manager 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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course, was not yet in a fully com- 
petitive position to deliver Lever’s 
necessary massive audience. 

From 1957 to 1960 Lever greatly 
accelerated its tv expenditures, as 
shown by the annual billings figures 
which appear earlier in this article. 
1959 was a particularly big year be- 
cause the company used the shows to 
aid in introducing an impressive bat- 
tery of new products. Significantly, 
by 1958 nearly 50 per cent of Lever’s 
total sales volume was coming from 
products that had not been on the 
market five years earlier. 

NBC-TV lost virtually all of its 
Lever nighttime billings this year as 
a result of a somewhat bedeviled 
scheduling situation. Lever for many 
years had been a sponsor of Bill Cul- 
len’s The Price Is Right, which was 
appearing in the evening at 8:30 on 
Wednesdays. Lever had taken a lik- 
ing to a program called The Audrey 
Meadows Show. NBC-TV did not like 
the show and suggested instead that 
the company take The Joey Bishop 
Show. After checking with its agen- 
cies, Lever said no. 


More Complications 
At this point, NBC-TV said it was 


scheduling Bishop in the former time 
slot of The Price Is Right—Wednes- 
day at 8:30—and moving that show 
to the same hour Monday nights. 
Lever hit the ceiling, and pulled out 
completely from the nighttime Price 
Is Right, whereupon its sponsorship 
was quickly assumed by Procter & 
Gamble. 

Lever was a victim of other net- 
work scheduling moves when CBS- 
TV chose to move Checkmate, which 
Lever had sponsored during its first 
season last year, from Saturday to 
Wednesday. Unaware at that time 
that NBC-TV was planning to move 
The Price Is Right from Wednesday 
to Monday, Lever complained to CBS- 
TV that the Saturday-to-Wednes- 
day move would put the com- 
pany’s products in competition with 
themselves. Lever finally let go of 
Checkmate and took up part spon- 
sorship of The Defenders, which 
CBS-TV was introducing on Saturday 
night in the former Checkmate time 
slot. 
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When CBS-TV decided to put The 
Defenders into Saturday night, the 
move seemed necessary. “What could 
we do?” asked an executive of the 
network. “We had to have a powerful 
dramatic line-up against NBC’s Sat- 
urday-night feature films. Have Gun 
and Gunsmoke needed a strong hour 
lead-in to bridge the opening of 
NBC-TV’s movies. Checkmate wasn’t 
that strong on sustained script values; 
we needed a good hour lead-in that 
people had to see through. The De- 
fenders appeared to possess those 
values, and we believe our Saturday 
night is improved as a result.” 


Shared Optimism 


The same executive, when asked 
how Lever had reacted to the situa- 
tion, would say only that “Lever is 
as optimistic as we are about The De- 
fenders. It’s a show that appeals as 
strongly to women as to men, and 
Lever likes a high female viewing. 

“What you have to keep in mind 
is that it doesn’t do a sponsor any 
good to hold a program in a given 
time on a given night if the network’s 
total viewing on that night must suf- 
fer as a consequence.” 

As to the company’s ability to 
select rating-winning programs, it has 
excelled during the past few years, 
with roughly 80 per cent of its eve- 
ning programs among the top 10, 
and the others not far out. By con- 
trast, P&G last year had far worse 
luck and judgment, with more than a 


half-dozen shows way out of the 
money. 
“We've had failures, too,” says 


Mr. Thurm. “The Brothers several 
seasons ago was a bomb, for in- 
stance. This is a risk business, you 
can’t always win—I just hope,” he 
said, laughing, “our management 
understands that.” 


Eventual Winner 


In Lever’s present nighttime line- 
up as given earlier in this article, The 
Defenders is still a hanger, though it 
looks to Mr. Thurm and media direc- 
tor Howard Eaton that the program 
will finally fall in the winner’s circle. 
Target: The Corruptors looks uncer- 
tain. Calvin and the Colonel, another 
doubtful, looks promising to the 
Lever brass, but it is also uncertain. 





Wall Street 


(Continued from 70) 


Earlier its biggest break came when 
it secured ownership and control of 
the Peter Gunn, Mr. Lucky, Yancy 
Derringer and Wire Service series 
of tv films. To do it the company 
exchanged 456,000 shares of Official 
common for all the stock in six of 
the seven corporations owning inter- 
ests in those films. (A 25-per cent 
interest in Yancy Derringer was un- 
available.) The company’s library 
now consists of 36 series made up of 
2,667 shows. 

Now the company has no unissued 
but authorized shares, and the man- 
agement is seeking to increase the 
authorized common to be prepared 
for the possible acquisition of other 
properties, The management contends 
it has no specific acquisitions in 
mind, but the likelihood is consid- 
ered strong that several prospective 
deals have been offered to it. 





“Even if they do move the rating 
up on the show, it’s a loser for 
Lever,” said a network programming 
official. “At the end of a day most 
women have had it up to here with 
cartoons. And the old gambit of get- 
ting the grown-ups with the teen- 
agers at that hour (8:30) won’t work 
so well anymore. Read the papers; 
people are smarter.” 


Possible Preferences 


Although a survey of Lever’s buy- 
ing would undoubtedly bear Mr. 
Thurm out in his insistence that 
Lever has no fixed buying policy on 
tv, some possible preferences can be 
detected. The company has a very 
heavy weekday daytime schedule, 
complemented by consecutive par- 
ticipations in high-rated Saturday and 
Sunday nighttime shows—Defenders 
and Have Gun, Will Travel on Satur- 
days, Jack Benny and Candid Camera 
on Sundays. 

This year the company has also 
tried to tune into ABC-TV’s success 
with crime shows and prime-time car- 
toons via participations on Calvin 
and Target: The Corruptors. 


The rest of Lever’s weekday time 
is daytime. ABC-TV completes its 
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share of the company’s billing on 
The Texan, 11:15 a.m., and Ameri- 
can Bandstand, 4:15 p.m. Opposite 
The Texan Lever has a participation 
in the daytime Price Is Right on 
NBC-TV, followed by Concentration. 


The Lever-oriented housewife will 
switch at noon to CBS-TV for 15 
minutes of Love of Life. If she stays 
tuned to CBS-TV after lunch she 
can watch nearly three uninter- 
rupted hours of the following shows, 
partly as a courtesy of Lever: As the 
World Turns, Password, Art Link- 
letter’s Houseparty, The Millionaire, 
The Verdict Is Yours and The Bright- 
er Day. She can also catch the Lever 
soft soap on NBC-TV from 3 to 4 p.m. 
via Young Dr. Malone and From 
These Roots. 

In view of the kind of program- 
ming Lever Brothers has sponsored 
through the years, Mr. Thurm was 
asked what he thought about points 
made in a speech last spring by Henry 
Schachte, formerly executive vice 
president of the company and now 
part of Unilever’s three-man market- 
ing team in London. 


The Three ‘R’s’ 


In his speech, titled “What If the 
Critics Are Right?” Mr. Schachte 
had severely criticized television, par- 
ticularily the local stations, for fail- 
ing to develop talent that would help 
stations “to rise above the three 
‘R’s’\—repeats, re-runs and residuals 
—that are producing more money for 
a few people and more boredom for 
millions than any other scheme ever 
perpetrated on America.” 

Mr. Thurm remembered the speech 
and seemed to agree with many of its 
salient points. “I haven’t seen any of 
this so-called activity on the local 
level,” he said. “For years all they’ve 
done is sit there and turn on the 
faucet and let the money flow. 

“Business reasons are not always 
show-business reasons, however,” he 
added, after a moment’s reflection. 
“Why are the networks programming 
hour shows now? They aren’t any 
better than half-hour shows, but they 
are economically better for the net- 
works. The networks can fence in the 
evening. 


“As for talent, I think there is a 


trend now to concentration among 
the majors so you'll get stables of 
writers and actors of the kind you 
had when the Hollywood system was 
working . . .” 

Perhaps in both the remarks of Mr. 
Schachte and the comments of Mr. 
Thurm can be traced a vestigial pre- 
occupation with the star system born 
of the company’s 30-year-old Lux 
toilet-soap campaign, “9 out of 10 
Hollywood stars do. Why don’t you?” 

The use of Lux toilet soap by 
Hollywood stars is still a Lever com- 


mercial, however thin others might 
think the device has worn. The effec- 
tiveness of Lever’s commercials has 
been hotly debated in the company’s 
agencies, and frequently reconsidered 
in five o'clock sessions between agen- 
cies and the company. 

“You remember all the old Lever 
radio campaigns, but try to recall the 
Lever campaigns today,” says an ex- 
ecutive who has serviced several of 
the company’s accounts. “You recall 
Rinso White and b. o. for Lifebuoy 
from radio, and perhaps you remem- 


The ups and downs of time buying . . . by Fernandel 


“This American time buying is 
easy... just recommend WBNS-TV 
for everybody.” 





Even a stranger to our shores has no trouble picking WBNS-TV 
as the best television buy. Especially when he has solid 
facts such as these about the thriving Central Ohio market. 


Buying Income per Household... $7782, 
$4416, National Average. . $3958 
.. 40%, 


Retail Sales per Household... ... 
Rate of Unemployment . 


National Average. . $6723 


National Average... 7.1% 


Call Blair TV for avails. 


WBNS © TV 


tallest tower-greatest power in 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AMERICA'S NO. 1 TV TEST MARKET STATION 
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ber ‘Wonder where the yellow went’ 
now; after that, it gets tough. You 
tell me why and I'll tell you why 
agencies are afraid to fight for new 
campaign ideas with Lever.” 

In commercial production, the com- 
pany works from a tight storyboard; 
producers are allowed little liberty 
in which to add or detract. Dick 
Dubet, known as one of the nicest 
people in the business, rides herd on 
the commercial production, which is 
done on a bid system from studios, 
with no particular favorites. Most of 
the commercial work is done on film, 
though no prejudice exists against 
tape, apart from differences in cost 
of prints—and these are being rapid- 
ly eliminated, according to the tapes- 
ters, who further note that print costs 
in any case amount to a fraction of 
the total cost of a commercial. 


Most Serious Criticism 


The most serious criticism which 
has been leveled at Lever relates to 
the company’s use of tv in the intro- 
duction of new products. Of nearly 
two-score people spoken to in the 
course of this article, a synthesis of 
opinion would read much like this: 
“Lever Brothers places an abnormal- 
ly high weight of advertising against 
a new product. When the product 
gets off the ground, the company 
pulls the purse-strings. They'll keep 
enough money on the product to keep 
it in the air, as long as the product 
has proved itself for consumers, but 
no more. When the opposition coun- 


ter-attacks, Lever’s new product is not’ 


strongly enough entrenched to hold 
its position . . .” 

Asked directly whether Lever 
tended sometimes to back off of a 
product too earlyg Mr. Thurm stated 
emphatically that this was not true. 
Moreover, he denied the assumption 
that Lever Brothers is in trouble of a 
kind that calls for an urgent reassess- 
ment of media plans. 

In assessing the reasons for the 
company’s setback last year, Mr. 
Thurm cited the 1960 annual report 
calling attention to the terrifically in- 
creased advertising demand on the 
average consumer's attention. On top 
of this, he cited the entrance of com- 


petitors on the scene—‘“they’re 
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springing up all over the country”- 
competitors not only for consumer 
attention but for valuable supermar- 
ket shelf space. 

Some observers believe that under- 
lying many of Lever’s problems is an 
excessive cost consciousness—a cost 
consciousness reflected not only in 
pinched media activity but in the 
hollow new-product year of 1960. In 
this view, Lever, always conscious of 
the eyes of the “Englishmen” on the 
backs of their necks, has been too 
anxious to show a steadily increasing 
sales curve to the parent companies 
overseas, 

“A P&G will stick with a product 
like Crest and see it through,” said 
a well-known financial analyst. 
“Lever scares out, or doesn’t keep 
enough advertising weight behind the 
product. The company should also put 
more money in research instead of 
relying so heavily on an acquisition 
policy. In Europe you can let the 
other company do the research, then 
buy them up, thus killing the com- 
petition and gaining a product in one 
stroke. But American competition 
doesn’t kill off that easily, and prod- 
ucts change too quickly in this mar- 
ket to count on acquisition. I guess 
I'm saying Lever still has to learn 
from the American market and forget 
some of the methods of its founding 
fathers . . .” 

As long ago as 1946—the year 
when Lever Brothers forwarded $80 
million in monies accrued during 
World War II to Holland—Charles 
Luckman, then the company’s presi- 
dent, was saying that “radio talent is 
too high paid,” despite the job Bob 
Hope was doing’in selling Pepsodent. 
Mr. Luckman urged that Lever drop 
kéth Bob Burns and a show called 
Big Sister for apparently no other 
reason than to achieve a 50-50 media 
split between print and broadcast. 

The high cost of broadcast time is 
still a preoccupation with many 
Lever executives, despite results that 
in almost every case have far sur- 
passed expectations. 

The key to Lever’s present troubles, 
and a way out of them, may well lie 
somewhere between this outdated, if 
not old-world, caution and the reali- 
ties of America’s market today. 


Agencies (Continued from page 53) 


“We feel,” Bob Prentice said, “that 
aggressiveness can overcome any de- 
ficiencies in size of a television de- 
partment. Each of our agencies has 
its own contacts, and we expect the 
best use to be made of them. If and 
when one agency discovers a pro- 
gram that it feels is right for us, we 
don’t call in the other agencies for 
their opinions.” 

Trailing slightly behind J. Walter 
Thompson in total agency billings, 
BBDO’s Levers budget for 1960 was 
less than JWT’s and rested largely 
upon huge expenditures for Surf and 
Wisk. Three test products—Gayla 
soap, Nifty liquid cleanser and Ora- 
tabs dental tablets—might be figured 
to have cost the agency more than it 
made on their campaigns, but Gayla 
and Nifty reportedly have been 
shelved for a time—with several new 
as-yet-unnamed items taking their 
place. 

(Bob Prentice on the “rewarding” 
of highly competent agencies by as- 
signing them test products: “They're 
not always blessings, you know. Not 
every brand comes out of the test 
stages and goes into national distribu- 
tion. Until one does, it can be an ex- 
pense to the agency as well as to the 
company.’ ) 


Shifting of Brands 


Jockeying of new and old brands 
appears to be an integral part of 
the Lever/agencies relationship. One 
agency, reportedly dissatisfied with 
the small allocation given by the 
client to a product that once was a 
major name in the field, but had 
declined in recent years to a minus- 
cule place in the market, frankly 
explained its unprofitable situation. 
A shifting of brands took place, with 
the protesting agency being given a 
healthier product and the weak brand 
moving to a larger agency that could 
more easily support it among its 
other products. (“We feel it’s good 
that there is a frank and honest 
process of communication between 
the company and our agencies,” said 
Mr. Prentice.) 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, 
Inc., the Lever agency of record on 
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Jack O’Mara, presently vice presi- 
dent in charge of promotion, mer- 
chandising and research at KtTv Los 
Angeles, has been named director of 
the western division of the Television 
Bureau of Advertising, Inc. 





The Jack Benny Show and daytime’s 
Password, is unique in the roster in 
that it is also the primary agency for 
Thomas J. Lipton Co., another U. S. 
subsidiary of the Lever Brothers 
“parent,” Unilever. While both Lever 
and Lipton work together on the 
buying of network and spot television 
in order to secure greater discounts, 
SSC&B endeavors to treat the two 
companies always as separate entities 
—even to the point of placing each’s 
account group on different floors. 


Primary °60 Agency 


With the Lipton billings swelling 
its total, SSC&B could be pointed out 
as the primary agency in the 1960 
roster. Its taking over on “all” early 
this year (although it gave up Rinso) 
could increase its position by some 
$3 million in 1961. The agency has 
been associated with Lever since it 
began work on Lifebuoy and Silver 
Dust in the *40s, and its strength in 
television has been acknowledged of 
great importance to the client. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
Lever 
nighttime property, The Defenders, 
matches much larger BBDO in that 
respect—BBDO has Target: The Cor- 
verify the 
thought that mere size of tv depart- 
ment is not the only ingredient for 
uncovering 


agency of record on one 


ruptors—to company s 


successful _ properties. 
OB&M, perhaps the only one of the 


company’s agencies noted for a “dis- 


tinctive” style of advertising, should 
benefit greatly this year from the 


national expansion plans of Vim, 
Lever’s detergent tablet, which it has 
been patiently testing for the past 
year. 

As this magazine reported in a 
study of Lever’s number-one competi- 
tor, Procter & Gamble, last Oct. 31, 
that company employed the services 
of its agencies for research data in a 
regulated manner. Lever, 
while also calling upon its agency 
sextet to provide material, apparently 
does so in a less rigid manner. 
“They'll be asked to do research 
primarily upon media and copy,” 
Bob Prentice said. “The usual policy 
is to Split up a subject that is too 


strictly 


large for one agency to handle, and 
let several work on it.” 

(From a former Lever-agency em- 
ploye: “They try to be fair about 
parceling out the research assign- 
ments, but they'll ask something, say, 
like a study of all media in the New 
York market. It sounds easy, but can 
cost you $20-40,000 before you're 
finished.” ) 

(From a_ current Lever-agency 
man: “You have to give them a lot 
of service; our account group is one 
of the largest in the place, and they 
need more attention than accounts 
which bill as much or more.” ) 


The rumors rife about Procter & 
Gamble’s “regulations” on who can 
work for the company or P&G agen- 
cies—once you quit P&G, you can 
never go back; there’s no moving 
from one P&G agency to another, etc. 
—have no counterparts in the Lever 
operation. 

“There’s an entirely different feel- 
ing,” said a tv commercial producer 
who once worked on P&G products, 
and now handles Lever films. “With 
P&G, you have the company’s tv 
producer on the specific brand stand- 
ing at your shoulder at all times. 
With Lever, you're trusted to do the 
job you’ve been hired to do. Of 
course, the 
youre working with a competent 
supplier and if the commercial is of 
good value, but they don’t have 
somebody personally looking on at 
the shooting of every commercial 
from every agency. There’s no second 
guessing you all along the line. And, 
they’re not as tough to sell on a crea- 


company determines if 





facts you 
‘should know 
about 


| Operating on Channel 4 


WTVY 


DOTHAN 


TOWER: 


WTVY’s new tower is the tallest 
in Alabama .. . it stands 1209 


| feet above the ground; 1549 feet 


above sea level. 


POWER: »* 


with 
100,000 watts WTVY serves ap- 
proximately 200,000 television 
homes. 


COVERAGE: 


In WTVY’s coverage area there 
is a population of 1,062,100 with 
261,700 total homes in the area. 
Our signal covers 48 counties— 
25 in Georgia, 13 in Alabama 
and 10 in Florida. Retail sales in 
1959 for WTVY viewers totaled 


| $824,295,000. 


| 


SCHEDULE: 


WTVY carries the best of CBS 
and ABC programming, plus 
many popular local features. 


WITVY 


Dothan, Alabama 


Call THE MEEKER CO., National Reps; 
CLARKE BROWN, Southern Rep; or F. E. 
BUSBY at SY 2-3195. 
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And NBC Daytime has the personalities that sweep them 
off their feet! It’s the biggest love affair in television. NBC Daytime personalities ar ; 
turning the heads of America’s women . . . towards the products they recommend. The ladies 
admitted as much in a recent study conducted by O’Brien-Sherwood Associates. Quizzed abou! 
16 shows on all three networks, most of them favored products associated with NBC Daytime 
personalities over products endorsed by competing non-personality shows. Why? Here’s wha 
the study revealed: NBC Daytime personalities are more effective salesmen because viewers like 


NBC Day-time Line-up: 10:00 Say When + 10:30 Play Your Hunch (color) + 11:00 Price Is Right (color) + 11:30 Concentration * 12:00 Truth or Consequences + 12:30 It Could Be Ya 











them, trust them, are receptive to them. The selling climate on NBC Daytime personality shows 
8 better because commercials gain greater attention and confidence. The fact is that personality- 


delivered commercials rank best in honesty, sincerity, friendliness and reliability. Let this advan- 


lage work for your product via the NBC Daytime personalities that women like, listen to and 
trust. Remember, they admitted it. Remember too, NBC offers more top personalities 
than any other network—personalities like Bill Cullen, Hugh Downs, Bill Leyden and 
jan Murray. No wonder NBC Television is leader in the Daytime! 


(color) + 2:00 Jan Murray Show (color) + 2:30 Loretta Young Theatre + 3:00 Young Dr. Malone + 3:30 From These -Roots + 4:00 Make Room For Daddy + 4:30 Here's Hollywood 








tive approach as is P&G.” 

(Noting that the Lever policy of 
“freedom” could have its drawbacks 
so far as an agency might be con- 
cerned, an anonymous party noted 
that a big problem in the agency- 
client relationship was “the lack of 
communication with the company’s 
top people” before an assignment is 
completed. “There’s no doubt,” he 
said, “that the people you work with 
during the preparation of a campaign 
or commercial are congenial and 
friendly, but they’re too often not 
meshed with the upper levels of au- 
thority. The result is that where a 
Procter & Gamble man might argue 
with you on step two of a project, 
Lever can let you go ahead through 
step 15 before someone higher-up 
turns down the whole thing because 
you went wrong on step two.”) 

From the record, then, it would 
appear that several basic observa- 
tions can be drawn about Lever’s 
advertising agency relationships: they 
are often based on a flexible blend of 
scientific, objective thinking and the 
merest of personal opinions; they re- 
volve about firms of ability in many 
media for diverse clients, rather than 
the “spot specialist” or “mechanical 
marketeer”; and, while the rewards 
for exceptional merit can be con- 
siderable, similar rewards can go to 
agencies that are only competent. 

Industry’s corporate giants differ 
on who should handle advertising for 
their numerous lines of products. 
Should one agency be employed to 
work on rival brands, or should the 
brands be divided, so as to pit one 
agency’s talents against another's? 
Lever Brothers Co. long ago decided 
to use the “rivalry” technique, as 
does its chief competitor, but with a 
difference in wording that sets it 
apart from P&G’s automaton-like op- 
eration. The wording, as employed by 
a Lever executive: “friendly rivalry.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS ... 


Insight Into the Art of Communication 


Visual Persuasion, by Stephen Baker. 
McGraw-Hill. $13.50. 


Subtitled “The Effect of Pictures 
on the Subconscious,” this witty, 
glossy and highly informative book 
is an insight, both pictorial and 
verbal, into the art of communication. 

Persuading with pictures is an 
essential of effective advertising, but, 
as Mr. Baker points out in his ap- 
pendix, “there is reason to believe 
that visual selling is still largely a 
matter of instinct.” His book, how- 
ever, is a fascinating blend of art and 
psychology dedicated to explaining 
the subtle meanings of pictures, 
whether instinctive or deliberate, to 
those who buy them. 

Mr. Baker, a creative director of 
Cunningham & Walsh, member of the 
planning board and vice president in 
charge of special projects for the 
agency, is often somewhat acid about 
the “peculiar taste of the American 
public” regarding art in general and 
as it affects advertising in particular. 

“The most widely held point of 
view,” he says, “is that, while busi- 
nessmen have their feet firmly planted 
on terra firma, artists spend most of 
their time traveling in orbit. This 
gives most executives, who are held 
responsible for misuse of funds, a 
sense of alarm, if not panic. Plainly 
they do not know what to make of the 
creature waving a piece of paper full 
of funny marks in front of them.” 


Public Taste Improving 


After examining the discouraging 
level of America’s taste in art which 
leans heavily to the realistic and con- 
fuses intellectual understanding with 
emotional understanding, Mr. Baker 
acknowledges that the public’s taste is 
improving and goes on to delve into 
why certain pictures and certain ad- 
vertising succeed. 

Going beyond the attractiveness of 
design alone, he defines the power of 
sex in advertising—‘if there is any- 
thing typical about the sex life of the 
average American, it is that he goes 
about it with a great deal of caution” 
—the impact of a picture on the sub- 


conscious, and how to make the be- 
holder a part of the picture. Some of 
the questions posed and answered in 
Visual Persuasion are: what gives 
women that provocative quality? Can 
an advertiser afford to be “old 
fashioned”? Why do “torture com- 
mercials” make viewers go out and 
buy pills? 

Scores of photographs and draw- 
ings, humorous and educational, by 
an impressive list of artists and 
photographers enliven the pages of 
this unusual and valuable book, 


Public-Service Handbook 


Television in the Public Interest, by 
A. William Bluem, John F. Cox and 
Gene McPherson. Communication 
Arts Books, Hastings House. $6.95. 


This textbook by Mr. Bluem of the 
Tv-Radio Center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Mr. Cox of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, and 
Mr. McPherson, wsans-tv Columbus, 
Ohio, is a valuable guide to the lay- 
man wanting to use television for 
community public-service causes and 
projects. 

The 188-page book, written in clear 
language, takes up every basic tele- 
vision problem or situation from the 
FCC’s position on programming to 
whether or not to give a cocktail 
party for station personnel. As well 
as practical advice on the organiza- 
tion of a local station and on getting 
tv time, the authors have outlined 
step-by-step rules for preparing visual 
and aural materials, for the use of 
film and video tape and for scripting 
and performance. 

At the end of most of the chapters 
is a check list of points covered in 
the preceding material, and the final 
nine pages of the book are devoted 
to a glossary of tv terms. A careful 
reading of this guidebook should 
clarify many points on television pro- 
cedure for the non-professional, and 
make it easier for an organization or 
an individual to make use of the 
medium for public-service announce- 
ments and projects. 
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Financial (Continued from page 56) 


formulation of policy through iden- 
tical boards of directors, common ac- 
counting practices and full coopera- 
tion on all technical, financial, legal 
and commercial matters. Consequent- 
ly, although two separate corporate 
entities exist to meet all legal and tax 
questions, the units are operated as a 
single entity. The British unit con- 
trols operations in the British Com- 
monwealth nations and all African 
markets, while the Dutch unit con- 
trols the rest of the world, including 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 


The Management Team 


This two-headed corporation is run 
by a board of directors, with a small- 
er executive committee primarily re- 
sponsible for formulating policy and 
coordinating the work of the direc- 
tors, all of whom are full-time man- 
agers. The board concentrates on 
directing the flow of funds within the 
group and stamps yea or nay approval 
on the major moves proposed by the 
relatively autonomous units within 
the combine. The headquarter com- 
panies also provide advisory and 
legal, 
marketing, finance, accounting, insur- 


service functions, including 








Murray Gross has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising for MetroMedia, 
Inc., New York, parent organization 
of Metropolitan Broadcasting and its 
tv and radio stations. Mr. Gross 
comes to MetroMedia from the Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising, which 
he joined in March 1957 as assistant 
to the director of sales development. 
He later served as assistant director 
of promotion at TvB and has been 
TvB’s director of sales development 
since 1958. 


ance, technical and economic re- 
search. Some directors, moreover, are 
charged with the specific responsibil- 
ity of keeping the parent company 
and the field units in constant liaison. 

Although it operates in 50 com- 
panies and has subsidiaries totaling 
at least 400, the company has never 
given a complete breakdown of all 
the different units under its control. 
Among the affiliates, for example, is a 
former Indian subsidiary which Uni- 
lever sold to local investors following 


the granting of independence to that 
onetime British colony. 

Here’s a rough listing of which 
activities are most important in gen- 
erating revenue: 

1. Transportation services, includ- 
ing ocean shipping lines, account for 
one per cent of the volume. 

2. Toilet preparations, including 
perfume, account for two per cent. 

3. Manufacture of glycerine and 
other miscellaneous products, four 
per cent. 











KELQLAND 


leads nearly 


to ] IN ACTUAL ARB MEASUREMENTS 


against the other Sioux Falls-based station ! 





The Upper Midwest's Only True Network! 
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ARB concerns itself, as does the 
advertiser, with how much audience 
each station ownership actually de- 
livers over its own facilities — not 
by teaming up with unrelated 
stations elsewhere. KELO-LAND, 
with its interconnected, owned- 
and-operated home market facili- 
ties, swamps station ‘B’ almost 4 to 
1 — in fact delivers many more 
thousands of viewers than the 
whole pack of other stations 
combined! 


KEL@LAND 


KELO-tv SIOUX FALLS; and interconnecte 
KDLO-tv Aberdeen, Huron, Watertown 
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JOE FLOYD, President 
Evans Nord, Gen. Mgr. 
Larry Bentson, Vice-Pres. 


H-R National Representatives 
In Minneapolis by Wayne Evans 
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ULE Midcontinent Broadcasting Group —— 


YELO-LAND/ty & radio Sioux Falls, $.0.; WLOL/am, fm Minneapolis-St. Paul; WKOW/am & tv Madison, Wis.; 


KSO Des Moines 
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Viewpoints (Continued from page 59) 


Take My Advice—good idea and good panel, but 
added up to an embarrassing bore. Panel consisted of 
Carl Reiner, Bob Sweeney (Fibber McGee) and Hedy 
Lamar. Panel listens as a guest describes her “problem” 
(“my husband is a good man, but he just refuses to 
bathe often enough”). Panel then gives advice, the guest 
picking the advice she prefers. Then viewers listen to 
the professional advice by a psychiatrist (who is in a 
glass booth by herself, where she can hear the problem 
but can’t hear how the panel dealt with it.) The psy- 
chiatrist’s summary is supposed to be the real lowdown. 
But it was academic and “booky.” The problems were 
unimportant or absurd, and no “fun” show that is in 
any way involved with a psychiatrist is ever going to 
succeed in television. 

In this case, it was not possible to determine whether 
the producers were taking themselves and their psychia- 
trist (a real looker) seriously or whether they were kid- 
ding their own stuff or whether they honestly didn’t know 
which way it was going to come out. 

Simon Battle—well-told, well-acted, well-cast western, 
but too much drinking, too many muscles and too much 
leather-slapping tough-guy swagger that was not tough 
but merely self-conscious. The pitting of Chuck Connors 
against Phil Carey held good tensions, but the girl (Gigi 
Perreau) belonged in some other show. 

Secret World of James Thurber—the Thurber stuff is 
too wispy for television. And a capacity for its special 
charm and fragility is not universal. This remake of an 
earlier pilot (both had merit and heart) starred Orson 


Bean, Sue Randall, Pat McDonald and Adolph Menjou, 
and all performed well. (Possibly Allan Young, current- 
ly busy with his talking horse, would have been an im- 
provement over Bean, his serio-comic proclivity leaning 
slightly more to the serio.) But the production was clean 
and simple in its storytelling, and Robert Butler’s direct- 
ing brought vitality to the Thurber people and polish 
and speed to many scenes. 

The Thurber plan of story (which might be called 
the “compressed-picaresque”) was here observed: loose 
plot, perpetual harmless commotion, the hero never get- 
ting his work done due to the Thurber “woman”: do- 
mestic interruptions, bridge club, maid trouble. The 
hero (cartoonist-with-deadline-problems) leaves the con- 
fusion of Connecticut for the sanity of Madison Avenue, 
where the three-hours-and-five-martinis-for-lunch crowd 
traps him, plus the happy but distracting fortuities of 
the girl across the areaway, the girl making collections 
for the new office bride-to-be, insane building service- 
men, bells, doors, phones, irresponsibles, joyous lunacy 
through which all contributions seem to pass with 
serenity. Everything is nutty but happy. 

Not a world of fantasy, yet surely one of fancy, the 
honest fear (as a television series) is that the fun of 
Thurber is an extremely private affair, with the indi- 
vidual enjoying the spectacle of Thurber’s shy helpless- 
ness and eager hope in his own way and his own time. 
Summary: a true delight that could only infrequently 
be repeated. Good writing by James Allardice, and ex- 
pert supporting work by actors John Thompkins and 
Charles Cooper. 

To be continued. . . .G.B.R. 








4. Tropical produce, including tim- 
ber, five per cent. 

5. Animal feed stuffs, eight per 
cent. 

6. Food, 11 per cent. 

7. Merchandise, mainly in Africa, 
1] per cent. 

8. Margarine, edible fats and salad 
oil, 16 per cent. 

9. Soaps and other detergents, 17 
per cent. 

10. Vegetable and animal oils and 
fats, 25 per cent. 


Internationality 


On a geographical basis Europe 
has traditionally accounted for 60 
per cent of the company’s volume, 
with Africa in second place with 16 
per cent, North and South America 
growing to 13 per cent, the Middle 
East and Australasia at six per cent 
and the Orient holding fairly stable 
at five per cent. 

Among European nations England 
traditionally accounted for the largest 
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sales volume, followed by Germany, 
France, the Benelux countries, Scan- 
dinavia, Italy and Austria. However, 
it is in Africa—particularly West 
Africa—that Unilever has its major 
headaches. In fact, the above rank- 
ings have undoubtedly been changed 
significantly by the African develop- 
ments of the past year. 

In its last annual report the com- 
pany noted that the developments in 
Africa overshadowed all other issues. 
Unilever has an investment of $135 
million in Nigeria and $65 million in 
the Congo. The Congo operations re- 
ported a loss, while operations in 
Guinea came to a virtual halt and 
those in Kenya suffered badly. But 
the management remains optimistic 
about the outlook. For one thing, the 
total sales of the United Africa Co.. 
the Unilever subsidiary there, rose to 
$616 million last year, a jump of over 
$53 million in volume. The company 
is still the main importer of goods for 
Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone. It’s 


significant that as living standards 
climb in Africa Unilever is constant- 
ly upgrading the type of merchandise 
it handles. 


African Mission 


Unilever was also the first to in- 
troduce supermarkets in Africa back 
in 1948, and the natives have taken 
to it like ducks to water after the 
initial bewilderment of seeing goods 
so boldly displayed on open shelves. 
Unilever is also promoting increased 
use of motor cars in Africa. Now 
sales of cars, including the GM line, 
run over $50 million, and as civiliza- 
tion bulls its way through the African 
jungles, across its deserts and green 
hills the automobile business is ex- 
pected to multiply as rapidly or even 
more rapidly than it did in the U. S. 

It was Unilever’s need for raw ma- 
terial for soap that prompted William 
Lever to establish a company in the 
Congo back in 1911. He gained per- 
mission of the Belgians to develop 
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wild palms in an area of almost two 
million acres along the Congo River. 
A supply of palm oil was thus assured 
to the company. But Lever was not 
satisfied. In 1920 he went to Nigeria 
and acquired another important trad- 
ing company, and in 193] the 
Nigerian company, the Congo com- 
pany and several others from West 
Africa regions were merged into one 


called the United Africa Co. 
‘Dear Octopus’ 


Another reason for Unilever’s op- 
timism is the fact that the company 
has been able to come to terms with 
the native population. Generally, the 
management has steadily increased 
the responsibility it placed on natives, 
whether it be in the United States or 
in Africa. On the Dark Continent vir- 
tually all managers of the retail stores 
and supermarkets are Africans. In 
fact, the company has set up a man- 
agement training center in Africa and 
in addition operates training schools 
in technical subjects at five different 
locations on the continent. 

Having spread itself out all over 
Africa and soaked up the distinctions, 
attitudes and individual cultures, the 
Unilever subsidiaries are making no 
apologies for the fact that they be- 
long to a major corporation so huge 
that it is frequently referred to as 
“Dear Octopus.” This size has en- 
abled the company to hold on—even 
on a reduced scale of operations— 
during periods of strife and to come 
back even stronger when hotheaded 
groups found there was no faster, sim- 
pler way to accomplish the trading or 
economic goals they had in sight. 

In each new nation where self- 


government, independence and mood 
of nationalization rushes to the fore 
the Unilever people have attempted 
like a cowboy with a stampeding 
herd to run with the new enthusiasm 
and at the same time to guide it care- 
fully. As an example, in one West 
African nation when the Government 
decided it would be the sole trader in 
palm oil the company agreed to help 
the Government learn how to handle 
the business and not fight it or try to 
let it collapse by neglect. 


The U. S. Market 


In the United States Unilever’s op- 
erations are better known by the 
products of its American subsidiary, 
including Lux, Lifebuoy, Wisk, Dove 
and Surf, all soaps and detergents, 
and by Spry, the cooking fat, Good 
Luck and Imperial margarine, Pepso- 
dent and Stripe toothpaste and the 
Lipton tea and soups. The only dis- 
cordant note in its operations in this 
country came in the 1949-1955 period 
when the U. S. subsidiary was ex- 
panding. It purchased the John F. 
Jelke Co., margarine producers, and 
also the Harriet Hubbard Ayer cos- 
metic line. The cosmetic operation 
was a heavy loser and delayed critic- 
ally the company’s entry into the 
synthetic-detergent field. This’ led to 









WITHIN A STONE’S THROW 
OF COMMUNICATIONS ROW! 





One of New York's 
most desirable locations 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 52nd STREET 





A Bigger and Better 


HOTEL 


Sjotshite 


the famous ousting of Charles Luck- | 


man, the man who had achieved suc- 
cess as the Pepsodent salesman, from 


the management and was followed | 


by a series of other management 
changes. 


In its relations with stockholders | 


Unilever has been almost exemplary 


in its reports, presenting detailed in- | 


formation on the status of the com- 





cisco office. 





Sextet of New F&S&R Veeps 


Fuller & Smith & Ross has appointed six new vice presidents. These 
are: in the Cleveland office, Leonard Hall, creative director, and Charles 
Barker, account executive for National Gypsum; in Pittsburgh, Charles 
Hanson, creative director, and George Schnake, group supervisor of 
the consumer section for Alcoa; Ralph Zylke, a copy director in the 
Chicago office; Donald F. Sternloff, creative director in the San Fran- 


Robert E. Allen, president of F&S&R, cited the elevation of the three 
creative directors and the copy director to the posts of vice president 
as an example of the agency’s expanding emphasis on creativity. 

Gene Taylor has held the title of vice president of creative services in 
the New York office since joining the agency last October. 











Just steps from anywhere... 
now with 500 individually deco- 
rated rooms and suites — and 
completely air conditioned. 





The magnificent new 


BARBERRY 


17 E. 52 St. 
Your rendezvous for dining 
deliberately and well... 
open every day of the week 
for luncheon, cocktails, 
dinner, supper. 
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Rochester, 
Minnesota 
National Representative: Venard, 
Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 


In Minneapolis: Harry S. Hyett Co. 
Network Rep.: Elisabeth Beckjorden 
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KROC-TV 


pany, its problems and outlook. It 
gives semi-annual earnings reports, 
a fact that makes it already on a par 
with the requirements of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Sales are 
broken down by product and area, 
although the number of items is so 


great it is still a difficult complex to | 


grasp. 
U. S.-Type Accounting 


The company’s accounting pro- 
cedures are comparable to American 
systems, although 
charges are higher in relation to in- 


its depreciation 


come and fixed assets than most com- 





petitors’. Unilever based its deprecia- | 


tion on an annual reappraisal of fixed 
assets with an eye to replacement 


costs, a method which tends to result | 


in understatement of the value of 
assets. In fact, the company has said 
that charges against profits are not 


intended to provide for replacement | 


of assets on the basis of like-for-like | 


because there is a continuing advance 
in technology and a change in de- 
mand. 

The company pursues a relatively 
conservative financial policy. Its divi- 
dend payments average about 28 per 
cent of profits. Thus Unilever’s re- 
tained earnings are fairly heavy, and 
when this cash is coupled with the 
heavy depreciation charges, the result 








S. Campbell Ritchie was appointed 
president and general manager of 
CKLW radio and television, Detroit- 
Windsor. He has been with the station 
since 1936, serving as announcer, 
vocalist, traffic manager, program 
director and operating manager. Mr. 
Ritchie succeeds the late J. E. 
Campeau. 


How to Turn 
a ‘9 Raise into 
a‘L000 Bonus 





WHAT SHOULD HE DO WITH AN EXTRA $5 

He can spend it, of course. But, if he 
buys a $25.00 U.S. Savings Bond 
each month for 40 months with his 
$5 a week raise, he is going to have 
Bonds worth $1,000. 
Wishing won’t turn a $5 a week 
raise into a $1,000 bonus, but 
it’s easy to do. If you take that 
$5 raise and put it into US. 
Savings Bonds you can buy a 
$25.00 Bond a month (cost 
$18.75) and have money left 
over. If you keep buying one 
of these Bonds a month for 40 
months you’ll have your big 
bonus—Bonds worth $1,000 at 
maturity. 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds are 
such a good way to save 


e You can save automatically 
with the Payroll Savings Plan. « 
You now earn 334% interest to 
maturity. - You invest without 
risk under U.S. Government guar- 
antee. - Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen. + You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime 
you want it. - You save more 
than money; you help your Gov- 
ernment pay for peace. «+ You can 
buy Bonds where youworkorbank. 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 

this advertising. The Treasury Depart- $ 
ment thanks The Advertising Council * : 
and this magazine for their patriotic 

donation. 
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is a rather heavy cash flow. Most of 
the cash flow has gone into capital 
expenditures on new assets. Since the 
end of World War II it’s estimated 
the company has invested over $144 














Tv Reading Service 


Television viewing and read- 
ing are compatible. 

For anyone who doubts this, 
KMOX-TV St. Louis began a tele- 
vision reading service for stu- 
dents which should improve not 
only their choice of books but 
their choice of tv programs. 

The CBS-owned station sub- 
mits lists of selected television 
programs to a committee of 
librarian and school-curriculum 
consultants who then make up 
reading lists based on these pro- 
grams. The books are classified 
according to school grade levels, 
and appropriate viewing time is 
considered in recommending tv 
programs for younger children. 

The committee submits the 
lists to public, parochial and 
private school principals for dis- 
tribution to teachers and city 
and county librarians. 

The first reading lists made 
up in early October covered 
both network and local pro- 
grams. Among the books were 
Eisenhower on the Presidency 
and The Water Famine (CBS 
Reports), The Dispossessed 
(Westinghouse Presents), East 
Berlin Refugees (Circle Thea- 
tre) and Hungary Today (The 
Twentieth Century). 

Chief librarian Louis M. 
Nourse of the St. Louis public 
library said about the project, 
“A few years ago there was... 
a reduction in reading in St. 
Louis. As many as 100,000 
fewer withdrawals of books per 
year took place in one library. 
But that situation is changing 
and we believe that the KMOX-TV 
idea of suggesting books for 
specific television programs is a 
wonderful step in the right 
direction.” 





billion in such expansion, and 80 per 
cent of the amount was generated 
internally. 

U. S. investors can buy the stock 
of either the British or the Dutch 
company. If they buy the Dutch 
shares they receive cash dividends 
as declared without any withholding 
as soon as evidence of residence is 
shown. Holding the British company 
shares, however, means being subject 
to the 3834 per cent withholding tax 
which, however, becomes a credit 
against the U. S. Federal income tax. 
However, most U. S. investors in the 
past have purchased the Dutch 
shares. 


Mass-Media Techniques 


Unilever’s activities are so heavily 
concentrated in consumer goods that 
it is not subject to wild fluctuations 
of sales and profits. And its products 
are peculiarly suited to modern adver- 
tising and promotional methods. With 
a strong marketing foothold in many 
parts of the still undeveloped world 
the company obviously stands to bene- 
fit from the introduction of mass- 
media techniques, particularly tele- 
vision, in many of the nations around 
the world. Even today it ranks as the 
world’s largest advertiser. 

With the expansion of the common 
market in Europe the Continent may 
become an even bigger market for the 
company’s products. Products which 
are taken for granted in the U. S., 
such as washing machines, and pre- 
packaged foods, are only now spread- 
ing throughout Europe. In fact, Uni- 
lever is likely to benefit from the 
expansion of Europe’s common mar- 
ket in the eyes of Wall Street analysts 
to a greater extent than any other 
European company. 





TEAMWORK! 


Good team man ready to tackle crea- 
tive and/or administrative assignment 
where a working knowledge of Radio/ 
TV programming is a prerequisite. 
Background: Nine years of agency and 
station experience. New York and out- 
of-town credits. 
Strong on contact. Enterprising. Inven- 
tive. 
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WATCH ‘em go! An old 


Indian said to his son, 
“Some day all this land 
will belong to the red man 
—_ Paleface all go to 
t * 


moon. 
“WATCH, man!" 


WATCH wirf-tv 
WATCHing them disappear! Speaking of In- 
dians, gotta report Ralph C. Gaynor's com- 
ment as he looked over his nephew's collec- 
tion of Indian nickles and sadly observed, 
“Gee, now they even took the Indians off the 


nickles!" 

WATCH Wheeling 
WATCH, man! The breadwinner came home 
lopsided and explained that he did not have 
his paycheck. “| bought something for the 
house," he said. "And what did you buy for 
the house?" asked his wife. “Twelve rounds of 
drinks," he said proudly. 

WATCH Seven 
WATCH ‘em! Power brakes may stop a car 
on a dime—but it usually costs $100 to get 
the rear end fixed! 

WATCH wirf-tv 
WATCH words! The instaliment collector came 
around to remind Joe he was seven payments 
behind on his piano. "Well," replied Joe, 
“the company advertised ‘pay as you play'— 
and | play very pocrly.” 

WATCH Wheeling 
WATCH him! She read it, ‘Biochemist claims 
kissing has an intoxicating effect."' He said it 
“Let's just have one more for the road, baby!"’ 

WATCH Seven 
WATCH out! New record album out, strictly 
for the ladies. It's title: “Bitch With Mitch.” 

WATCH wirf-tv 
WATCHing Seven is what comes naturally to 
the buying folks in the Wheeling-Steubenville 
Industrial Ohio Valley. Is our big WTRF-TV 
audience getting your message? See Holling- 
bery! 





CHANNEL WHEELING 
SEVEN WEST VIRGINIA 
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Is Nothing Sacred? 


In the wide range of tv com- 
mercials, covering virtually every 
aspect of daily living, one house- 
hold item, up to now, has been 
considered sacrosanct. 

But the world moves on apace, 
and WJBK-TV Detroit can now 
boast a first commercial spot on 
toilet seats, following a test spot 
aired over KTNT-TV Seattle on 
this product, the Olsonite toilet 
seat, manufactured by the Swed- 
ish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit. 
As the test run proved sucvessful 
in the pilot area, Clark & Bobertz, 
agency for Swedish Crucible, 
has placed a schedule with 
WJBK-TV to follow all Detroit 
Lions road games and three 
other NFL telecasts this season, 
as well as a six-day-per-week 
schedule for six weeks. 

With some cropping and some 
changes that it has undergone 
since its pilot run, and being 
kept in good taste, the commer- 
cial culminates in the dramatic 
action shot of the “bend test”: 
an unseen hand bends the Olson- 
ite seat with the help of a pipe 
wrench; upon release of the 
pressure, the seat springs back 
into shape instantly. 

The results measured in the 
major market area of Detroit 
will influence Swedish Crucible’s 
decision to carry the Olsonite tv 
advertising on a national scale 
or into other selected markets. 




















Robert Jacoby, formerly an account 
executive for Sterling Drug, Inc., at 
Compton Advertising, Inc., has been 
elected a vice president. 


Marketing (Continued from 43) 


now. I don’t care what anybody calls 
their future plans, growthmanship or 
whatever—you need a new line to get 
ahead. They’re all finding that out. 
And the only problem we’re con- 
cerned about is putting rubber walls 
on the stores to take care of all the 
new products.” 

As those millions of coupons flood- 
ing the country currently attest, Lever 
uses a variety of methods of putting 
across new products—contests, .intro- 
ductory “deals,” print ads and a 
heavy television push, among others. 
It has learned the pitfalls of diversi- 


fication: Wisk, introduced as the first 
liquid laundry detergent, was ex- 
pected to change the washing habits 
of the American housewife; it hasn’t, 
primarily due to the fact (the com- 
pany feels) that Wisk costs more than 
competitive powdered detergents. 


New Entries 


Happily, other moves—Dove, Im- 
perial, Lux Liquid, “all” 
just as notably successful. At present, 
Lever Brothers has its initial entry 
into the personal-deodorant field test- 
ing under the brand name of Shield. 
Why prepare a product that will be 
in direct competition with existing 


have been 
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America’s most wanted laugh stealers are 
on the loose. The most side splitting series 
that ever turned the geniuses of The Golden 
Age of Comedy into gold for you! 

= Superbly reproduced for sharp, 
clear picture! = Brilliantly scored 
with original music throughout! 
= Filmed for maximum flexibility! 
= A perfect program to highlight 
your children’s star personality! 
Fast-moving hilarious action for kids, nos- 
talgic appeal for “oldsters”! Can be profit- 
ably slotted any time, day or evening... 
any day of the week! For your biggest 
laughs since Custard Pie’s Last == _ 
Stand . . . here’s your Golden | \Fy Ff 
Opportunity for top programming, U \JUU 
profits, ratings! Get complete in- NATIONAL 
formation NOW from... TELEPIX: 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. CO 5-4575 
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ones from various toiletries firms— 
and with P&G’s relatively new Secret 
deodorant? 

“It isn’t always possible just to de- 
cide to come out with an entirely new 
product,” said Sam Thurm. “You 
have to first determine if present 
plants can produce it, if you can get 
distribution through existing chan- 
nels and so on. Then, of course, you 
try to make your product have a com- 
petitive advantage. Shield, for ex- 
ample, has some twists in its packag- 
ing {the deodorant is available as an 
aerosol-spray and with a “dab-on” 
type of applicator} that we think 
make it different.” 


Elsewhere in this issue appears a 
discussion of the dominant role tele- 
vision plays in the total marketing 
picture at Lever Brothers. With some 
85 per cent of the company’s entire 
advertising budget going into the 
medium, Lever’s importance to the tv 
industry cannot be questioned. Since 
it is not content with the market 
shares held by many of its products 
at present, and since it intends to 
garner additional revenue through 
the sale of new products, Lever 
Brothers can be looked to for in- 
creased tv expenditures in the im- 


mediate future. 





facilities of C-E-I-R, Inc. 


buyer and seller. 


highlighted these facts: 


and billing. 


station representative’s time. 


discount. 





Media Electronics 


Another electronic aid to agencies, stations and representatives is being 
introduced by the Central Media Bureau which will use the computer 


The CMB service, according to Kenneth C. Schonberg, will go beyond 
just billing and paying, although these media functions can be a by- 
product of its role of easing the communication problem between spot 


After a two-year study conducted by CMB, the bureau defined the 
operational costs of buying and selling spot radio and television, and 


e The big air media advertising agencies spend more than $500,000 
a year each in overhead for servicing spot tv-radio campaigns. More than 
$65,000 a year each is spent on clearing discrepancies between orders 


® Some $8.8 million in national spot payments to tv and radio stations 
are continuously over 60 days past due. 
© Paperwork problems consume over 40 per cent of the national 


These and other problems can be alleviated by the use of electronic 
computer facilities, said Mr. Schonberg. Among services to the agencies 
are spot estimates and estimate revisions, control of client contract records, 
central clearance of discrepancies. CMB services for the stations will 
include preprinted log-affidavits and standardized station invoice. Same- 
day notification of earned rates and station-agency contracts will be 
among the services to representatives. 

One of the significant advantages for any national spot radio-tv adver- 
tiser is the Economic Maximum Formula, said Mr. Schonberg. This is a 
system for signaling “good buy” situations and alerting advertisers and 
agencies to possible rate discount changes which may affect efficient use 
of the budgets. Through use of the formula, the computer can indicate 
the point at which it is better to buy more spots to take advantage of the 


William J. Sloboda, executive vice president of CMB, said that the 
bureau would be ready to go into operation with the signing of the first 
client. After a client orders the CMB service, Mr. Sloboda estimated 
that it would take only six months before programming for the particular 
client is completed and it can take advantage of the electronic services. 























In the picture 


Esty Stowell has been elected president of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., it has been 
announced by David Ogilvy, who will assume the position of chairman of the board of 
the agency. Mr. Stowell, who joined OB&M five years ago as executive vice president, 
brings 27 years of experience in the advertising field to his new post. He began his career 
4s an apprentice at Benton & Bowles in 1934, remaining with that agency for more than 
two decades until his resignation as executive vice president in 1956. His lengthy service 
with Benton & Bowles was interrupted during World War II when he was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the U. S. Marine Corps in November 1942. He participated in the 
Pelelieu, Iwo Jima and Okinawa operations in the Pacific, and currently holds the rank 
of colonel in the inactive reserve. He is a cum laude Harvard graduate. 





Norman L. Peterzell has become associated with Lennen & Newell, Inc., as a vice 
president on the Colgate-Palmolive account at the agency, it has been announced by Adolph 
J. Toigo, president and chief executive officer. Mr. Peterzell comes to Lennen & Newell 
from Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., where he held the post of supervisor on the Bristol- 
Myers account for the past five years. Prior to his association with Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, Mr. Peterzell had been with Carter Products, Inc., serving in the capacity of prod- 
uct manager and media director for that organization. Before his tenure with Carter he 
was with the now defunct Biow Co., with which he had account responsibilities. Mr. Peter- 
zell is a graduate of Cornell University, and during World War II he served as an ensign 
in the Navy. His home is in Stamford, Conn. 





Chester T; Birch (1.) has been named president of Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., succeeding Clifford L. Fitzgerald (r.), 
who becomes chairman of the board. Mr. Birch joined the agency 
as a vice president in 1952 and has served as executive vice presi- 
dent for the past three years. Previously he had been advertising 
director for the Andrew Jergens Co. He started his advertising 
career with the Sherman K. Ellis agency in 1934. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is a founder of Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample and has been executive 
officer of the agency for 20 years. Both he and Mr. Birch are 
Dartmouth alumni. 





The appointment of Alfred J. Harding as director of sales planning for CBS News 
has been announced by Richard S. Salant, president of the CBS News division. Mr. Hard- 
ing has been sales manager, public-affairs programs, CBS-TV, for the past couple of years. 
Before that he was an account executive for the network sales department for nearly 10 
years, and an account executive with CBS Television Spot Sales in New York. He came to 
CBS from wcco, then the CBS-owned radio station in Minneapolis-St. Paul, where he 
had been sales manager since August 1948. He joined the station in 1937 as an announcer 
and was on the announcing and sales staffs until 1942, when he entered the Navy, serv- 
ing until 1945 and emerging with the rank of lieutenant at the end of the war. Mr. Hard- 
ing was born in New York City and was graduated from Duke University. 





Robert H. Klaeger has been elected president and chief executive officer of Trans- 
film-Caravel, Inc., producers of tv commercials and industrial films, it has been announced 
by George A. Horvath, president of the Buckeye Corp., parent company of Transfilm. Mr. 
Klaeger, who had been senior vice president of Transfilm and head of its film production 
division, takes over the posts relinquished by William Miesegaes, who becomes chairman 
of the executive committee of Transfilm and who will now supervise the company’s diversi- 
fication into new areas of related business. Mr. Klaeger, former head of Klaeger Film 
Production, Inc., which was acquired and integrated into Transfilm-Caravel by Buckeye 
early this year, has been active in film production for 20 years, half of them as vice 
president of Transfilm prior to forming his own company. 
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UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 


The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P. daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 
WPBN-TV WTOM-TV 


Traverse City Cheboygen 
One Rate Card 
Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 
INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P. 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigar 
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mc uore soc J Camera 


So you think Jack Paar can’t be 
replaced? NBC executives are up to 
their ears in letters from Paar fans 
ready and willing to take over their 
hero’s job. One of the favorites 
around the network, though, is a re- 
cent application from Reginald May- 
nard, Moscow, Pa. “Please let me 
know when we can get together to 
discuss price,” writes Mr. Maynard. 
“I already have many ideas for tal- 
lent (sic) for the show, and I’m 
sure I could do it cheaper than Paar.” 

Top brass might consider the 
young man from Moscow, but Hugh 
Downs reportedly has reservations 
abeut opening the program with 
“And now, The Reginald Maynard 
Show!” 

* * ae 

At a recent Marketing Executives 
Club Luncheon, Volkswagen’s adver- 
tising manager Paul R. Lee defined 
a marketing executive as one who, 
when asked, “How's your wife?,” 
answers, “As compared to what?” 


* = * 


Unorthodox Papert, Koenig, Lois 
advertising agency, which once put 
across a unique product called Dilly 
Beans with a campaign advising 
folks to “break the smoking habit— 
chew a Dilly Bean,” is reversing its 
field since it acquired the Dutch 
Masters cigar account. Moving quick- 
ly to increase cigar sales, the agency 
passed out Dutch Masters with the 
memos that went around advising 
staffers of the new client. “Nobody 
said we had to switch our smoking 
habits,” reported one agency em- 
ploye, “but we certainly had some 
mighty sick secretaries for the first 
few days.” 

* * * 

The following quote from a New 
York newspaper appears only be- 
cause it was attributed to a “veteran 
of stage, screen and television”: 

“The years have glown,” Barbara 
said, sounding older than her 23 
years. 

We dunno—we’ve got a 23-month- 
old youngster at. home who talks 
plainer than that. 


There was a Reynolds Wrap com- 
mercial the other night on The Dick 
Powell Show in which women were 
instructed to cook meat wrapped in 
the aluminum foil—but only after 
coating the steak, chops or whatever 
with Kelloge’s corn flakes and sprink- 
ling it -well with Accent flavoring. 
Acknowledging the fact that many 
advertisers find time 
fairly expensive. we can envision 
this share-the-cost cooperative thing 
carried still further. How about cook- 
ing the stuff on a General Electric 
range, in a Corningware casserole, 
then dousing it 


commercial 


with Hellmann’s 
mayonnaise and serving it with 
Pepsi-Cola and a slice of Jack La- 


Lanne’s stone-ground bread? 


* * x 


In a Playboy magazine panel dis- 
cussion on tv—Stan Freberg—the 
iconoclastic humorist, as David Suss- 
kind might call him—passed on a 
sample of his wit that had been 
scissored from a network program. 
The duologue between Mr. Freberg 
and a puppet (Orville, a resident of 
the moon) went as follows, accord- 
ing to the comic: 

“He said, I have here a list of 
samples of your culture I'd like to 
take back to the moon (as part of 
a cultural exchange). I'd like to have 
some of your outdoor advertising 
—hillboards, that is; a couple of 
Louella Parsons’ columns; rock ’n’ 
roll; a little smog, and a piece of 
Las Vegas. So I said, ‘I see you 
picked the best of our culture .. . 
now what do you have for us?’ He 
said, ‘I know, we'll give you a nu- 
clear weapon. I said we already 
have a nuclear weapon. ‘Not like 
ours. Ours is terrific.” And I said, 
‘What’s so special about yours?’ 
And he said, ‘Ours doesn’t work 

. all the nations of the moon get 
together and we hit it with sticks.’ 
And I said, ‘And then what happens?’ 
He says, ‘Paper hats and toys fall 
out... 
I said, ‘Do you have some name for 
this particular type of festivity?’ 
And he said, “Yes—progress.’” 


. then we all go home.’ So 
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ALBERTO-CULVER + PHILLIP MORRIS 
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Leading the world 
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INDEPENDENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
FIRST RUN...FROM ITC 
... brand new episodes of — 
the distinguished series 
that won instant 
allegiance from critics 
and CBS Network 
audiences. 
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Dynamic PATRICK McGOOHAN 

with the artistry that won him the award 
of Television Actor Of the Year, 

as special security agent John Drake... 
Danger——and beautiful women—— 

from all over the world 

follow him. 











